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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
* 


HE event of the week has been the publication by the 
Daily Telegraph on Wednesday of an interview between 
one whom it described as an ex-diplomatist and the German 
Emperor. We have dealt with what appear to us to 
be the most dangerous aspects of the interview elsewhere, 
but may point out here that, in addition to branding 
as guilty of a personal insult those who are not willing 
to attach the same meaning as he does to his declarations, 
the German Emperor protests very vehemently the warmth 
of his feeling toward this country. His task, however, is 
not of the easiest, because “the prevailing sentiment among 
large sections of the middle and lower classes of my own 
people is not friendly to England. I am therefore, so to 
speak, in a minority in my own land, but it is a minority of 
the best elements, just as it is in England with respect to 
Germany.” It is rather difficult to deal with a declaration of 
this kind when we are told, in effect, that to call in doubt any 
statement made by the Emperor is to insult him, but we trust 
that without exposing ourselves to such an accusation we may 
point out that, in our opinion, it is not the lower class in 
Germany who are hostile to this country, but rather the upper 
class, the official class and the professional class, and in an 
especial degree what we may term the governing class. This, 
however, is a question the discussion of which may easily 
cause ill blood, and we are therefore unwilling to labour 
the point. 




















We will not enter into the German Emperor's defence of 
his action in Morocco in regard to the recognition of Mulai 
Hafid, but we must note his general assurance that his actions 
speak louder than words in the matter of friendship with 
Britain. It was his action, he tells us, which brought about 
the absolute collapse of the mission of Boer delegates who 
were striving to obtain European intervention. The German 
Emperor also declares that when the struggle was at its 
height the German Government were invited by the 
Governments of France and Russia to join with them in 
calling upon England to put an end to the war. Again, 
we must point out that it is exceedingly difficult to deal with 
this passage if we are to act on the assumption that not to 
accept the Imperial version of certain diplomatic occurrences 
is a personal insult to the German Emperor. We must take 
leave, however, to observe that there exists in the records of 
the European Chancelleries a very different story, from which 
it is apparent that neither France nor Russia, though at that 
time our relations were not of the best with either State, was 








willing to take provocative action, even though that was sug- 
gested by a third Power. Further than this we cannot discuss 
the matter broached by the German Emperor, for we feel 
convinced that it is just one of those questions which, if 
pushed and pressed too far, might produce the very result 
which we desire, as strongly as the German Emperor, to 
avoid,—the creation of ill-feeling between this country and 
Germany. 


Another point in the German Emperor's interview is less 
controversial. We allude to his interesting story that after 
the “ black week” of Colenso he supplied Queen Victoria with 
a plan of campaign for the South African War. This plan of 
campaign, originally the Emperor's, was, we are told, sub- 
mitted to and criticised by the German General Staff and 
then despatched to England, and that in essentials the plan 
ran very much on the lines which were actually adopted by 
Lord Roberts. That the German Emperor supplied his 
grandmother with such a plan of campaign we, of course, do 
not doubt for one moment. Even if the statement had not 
the high authority of the Emperor, it would carry conviction 
from its very nature. We venture to doubt, however, whether 
so active-minded a war expert as the German Emperor could 
have resisted the temptation to supply a similar plan 
of campaign to General Botha had he happened to have 
been at the moment in direct communication with that 
commander. 


In regard to the naval portion of the interview we will only 
say, as we have said elsewhere, that we have no quarrel whatever 
with the Emperor's claim that Germany has a right to build 
as many ships as she likes without being dictated to by 
us or any other Power. That is a view which is never 
seriously challenged in this country. We should like to point 
out, however, that if Germany is thinking so very much of 
the Far East while making her preparations, it would be 
wiser for her to give her ships an increased coul capacity. 
At present the designs of the German battleships render them 
useful for action in home seas rather than in distant oceans. 


The sensation produced by the German Emperor's inter- 
view in England has been very great, but it is as nothing 
compared with that caused in Germany. It is, indeed, 
hardly too much to say that no act in the Emperor's career 
has been more severely criticised. The attack has come 
from all sides. Many of the papers dwell very strongly upon 
the danger to German interests and German policy which 
must follow from such indiscretions. Others, again, are 
chiefly annoyed to find the Emperor stating that he actually 
used the expert knowledge of the German General Staff to 
supply a plan of campaign which was to be used against 
the Boers. Some newspapers consider the manifesto as 
peculiarly inopportune at the present moment, and likely to 
defeat its own end of increasing the good feeling between 
Germany and Britain. Others, according to an admirable 
telegram from Berlin in Friday's Times, are asking what 
becomes of the mutual confidence upon which all diplomacy 
is based if the secrecy of negotiations is exposed to such one- 
sided disclosures. There is a rule, we may note, in the House 
of Commons, that if a speaker refers to a secret or private 
paper in his possession or written by bim, he is bound to 
produce it if called upon to do so. Whether a similar rule 
applies to the disclosures of Emperors we do not know, but 
if the German Emperor were obliged to produce a copy of his 
letter to Queen Victoria, and of his secret instructions to bis 
Foreign Ministers while the question of intervention was 
under discussion, the results might be indeed surprising and 
disagreeable. 

We cannot find space to quote at any length from the 
German Press, but must set forth a passage from the Tagliche 
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Rundschau, one of the two papers which are said to be read 
daily by the Emperor. It declares that “seldom has any 
expression of opinion on the part of the German Emperor 
been received by the German people with more mixed feelings 
and with greater anxiety and sorrow than this message to the 
British nation” :-— 

“ His Majesty’s words show that the Emperor William III. still 
continues to believe in the efficacy of personal appeals, of desperate 
efforts to win confidence for his own person and for his pacific 
aims, and of that policy which sees only the goal but fails to 
follow the paths by which alone that goal can be attained, which 
wants to take the whole world under its wing and when it creates 
unrest and reaps a harvest of mistrust complains that it is always 
being misunderstood So far this ‘Lohengrin policy’ has 
not brought us a single step forward. It has welded more closely 
the ties which unite our enemies and has diminished the number 
of our friends; it has depressed our prestige like a market 
quotation and has lessened belief in the earnestness of our 

urpose and in the seriousness and trustworthiness of our policy. 
But it may be objected: What harm can this Imperial utterance 
inflict upon us? We believe that it has once more lowered con- 
fidence in our trustworthiness, and that it has increased the 
difficulties of conducting our foreign policy to such an extent that 
we by no means envy the task of the responsible statesman whose 
function it is to defend these utterances.” 
These are views which it will be very difficult for serious men 
in any country to challenge, and if we could have done so 
without appeuring to write ironically, which is the last thing 
we desire in this context, we should kave liked to express our 
sympathy with the German Press and people in the situation 
in which they find themselves. 


One more extract must be given from the Tiigliche 
Rundschau. It declares that “during the Boer War there 
was a divergence of opinion between the German people and 
the German Government, and the policy of the day was con- 
ducted on the principle of bookkeeping by double entry.” As 
the Times correspondent remarks, this phrase is likely to 
become classical in a sense of which the Berlin journal is 
perhaps unconscious. We can hardly doubt that if the 
Foreign Ministers of Europe could meet in a Conference 
Chamber in the Palace of Truth, and could be asked what 
was their chief difficulty in regard to German foreign 
diplomacy, they would declare that it was to be found in this 
policy of double entry,—of attempts, often cf a rather clumsy 
nature, to “ have it both ways,” to run with the bare and hunt 
with the hounds. 


As an example of the way in which a section of the German 
Press deals with the German Emperor's advice as to the 
proper conduct of the Boer War, we qnote the following 
extract from the Pan-German and Anglophobe Rheinisch- 
Westfalische Zeitung :— 

“The soul of the German nation will be most deeply wounded 
by the knowledge that its Kaiser worked out a war plan with 
which to annihilate the valiant Boers, a people of a kindred race. 
The German Emperor as an unbidden strategist against a Low 
German people is a spectacle which centuries cannot erase. At 
that time England carried on war not only against German blood, 
but against German interests, mishandled the despised German 
subjects, and seized our mail steamers, while Mr. Chamberlain deeply 
insulted our warriors of 1870 and the old Emperor, and to-day we 
learn that our Emperor forged a plan of war against our gallant 
brothers in race and stood in the closest touch with the British 
war party. Was the Emperor also a party to the plan by which 
30,000 Boer farms were destroyed and plundered, and the women 
and children placed in the deadly concentration camps? We 
refuse to believe it. The German Emperor never acted thus. 
May he never act thus! If the interview is authentic, we must 
confess we not only no longer understand the Emperor, but we 
also must deeply regret and deplore his conduct.” 


There is no great change to record in the situation in the 
Near East. Bulgaria’s answer to the Note presented to 
her by the Triple Entente cannot be described as altogether 
satisfactory, since it does not contain a definite admission of 
Turkey's right to compensation. Still, it cannot be said to be 
in any way aslamming of the door on compromise. It is a 
sign of grace that Bulgaria has promised to dismiss on 
Monday the reserves now with the colours, and not to replace 
them. Bulgaria also pledges herself to do ber best to arrive 
at a direct understanding with Turkey, as she was advised to 
do by the three Powers. A telegram in Friday's Times from 
its well-informed correspondent at St. Petersburg strongly 
supports the view which has been insisted on in these 
columns,—that what may prove the crux and chief danger of 
tbe whole situation is the growing restlessness of the South 





rata. 
Slavs. He states that a wave of popular feeling for the 
Balkan Slavs is extending throughout Russia, and that the 
situation bears a strong resemblance to that which existe 
before the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War. We are told 
that the all-absorbing topic in Russia now is the position of 
affairs created by Austria’s coup de main against the Southern 
Slavs, and that the Crown Prince of Servia is the hero of the 
day. Both the Crown Prince and M. Pasitch, the Servian 
statesman, who is at present in Russia, in innumerable 
interviews declare that Russia will refuse to sanction the 
annexation of Bosnia, lest the future of the Servians ag g 
nation should be for ever compromised. Fortunately 
M. Isvolsky is a wise and prudent statesman, and though 
there can be no doubt as to the strength of his own Pup. 
Slavonic sympathies, it is to be hoped that he will be able to 
keep Russian sympathy for Servia and the Slavs within 
reasonable bounds. To produce a European conflagration at 


the present moment would not really help the Slav cause, 


Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan, the rival candidates in the 
American Presidential Election, are performing prodigies of 
physical endurance. The New York correspondent of the 
Times describes a specimen day in which Mr. Bryan begins 
speaking at 3a.m. one morning to night-workers and does 
not end till 1215 am. on the following day. He makes 
“whirlwind” journeys in a motor-car from one point to 
another, and is in a “dazed condition.” Altogether, he gets 
as many as twenty speeches into one day. Both candidates 
suffer acutely from exhaustion, and their speeches hayg 
suffered in manner and matter. The correspondent compares 
this contest in endurance to the last stage of the Marathon 
race, 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Lamington moved 
the second reading of the Public Houses (Extension of 
Facilities) Bill. The Bill seeks to provide publicans with 
powers to improve or enlarge their premises by adding 
accommodation for the provision of food and non-alcoholic 
drinks, as well a@ games, newspapers, music, &c. On bebalf of 
the Government, Lord Fitzmaurice and the Lord Chancellor, 
while expressing sympathy with the aims of the mover, 
declined to read a second time a Bill the proposals of which 
would be perfectly in order on the Committee stage of the 
Licensing Bill. Lord Lansdowne, while indicating the inten- 
tion of the Opposition to press for the reforms pointed out by 
Lord Lamington, concurred, and the Bill was accordingly 
withdrawn. 





The debate on the Government proposals for dealing with 
unemployment took place on Monday in the House of 
The Labour attack was led by Mr. Keir Hardie, 
who moved an amendment. We cannot do more than touch 
on one point in the courageous speech in which Mr. Burns 
defended himself. He disputed Mr. Keir Hardie’s figures as 
to the extent of unemployment. Indeed, one of the difficulties 
of the situation is to arrive at any estimate of the number of 
unemployed. Mr. Keir Hardie had put them at two millions 
and a quarter, and, reckoning that each unemployed man had 
two persons dependent on him, had concluded that the 
number of persons affected was six and three-quarter millions. 
Mr. Burns absolutely refused to accept these figures. If they 
were true, they would be reflected in the returns of pauperism, 
but pauperism was shown to be worse than last year only by a 
small fraction. And the worst figures were in those East 
End parishes where it was notoriously thought “that short 
cuts to the millennium could be secured without sterilising 
the independence and moral of the people.” 


‘ 
Commons. 


Mr. Balfour, in a debating speech of extraordinary brilliancy 
and dexterity, denied that there was anything novel in the 
Government schemes. Everything that was substantial in 
them was founded on the policy of the Unionist Government. 
As for the Post Office scheme, it appeared on examinaticn 
that the unemployed would be engaged only by the displace- 
ment of those partially employed men who have done the 
extra Christmas work in previous years. The relaxation of 
the regulations under the Act of 1905 was dangerous, because 
a vital distinction between two classes of men, unemployed 
and paupers, was being ignored. ‘The special relief works 
were economically inconsistent with Free-trade, because the 
Government were forcing the taxpayers and the ratepayers to 
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buy the worst goods in the dearest market. Mr. Harold Cox’s 

h was a closely reasoned economical argument which is 
yeally unanswerable. The Government policy would actually 
increase the number of unemployed. Let unskilled labour be 
organised, labour exchanges established, as in Germany, and 
the unfit be made fit; but he objected utterly to spending 
money which not only gave no return, but magnified the 


evil. 


Mr. Asquith defended the Government hotly against 
the charge of being themselves responsible for the degree 
and intensity of unemployment. Government expenditure 
from Imperial sources would amount to £800,000. Whatever 
might be the cause, the Cabinet recognised that there 
was a state of unemployment exceptional in range and 
intensity. They did not think they ought to be “too 
ansterely judicial” in dealing with it; but in spite of what 
Mr. Balfour had said, they intended to maintain clearly the 
dividing line between unemployment and pauperism. After 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment had been rejected, the 
Resolution in favour of the Government was carried by 
196 votes to 35. 


The suffragists succeeded in creating another scene in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday night. More than a dozen 
members of the “ Women’s Freedom League,” having been 
admitted to the Ladies’ Gallery, interrupted the debate by 
hanging out a poster and shouting at the Members. When 
the attendants intervened, it was found that two ladies had 
chained themselves to the grille, portions of which had to be 
torn away before they could be removed. An unsuccessful 
attempt was also made by another group to rush the Lobby of 
the House of Commons. At the end of the sitting the 
Speaker announced that he felt it his duty most reluctantly 
to order that for a time the Strangers’ and Ladies’ Galleries 
should be closed. We comment on this decision elsewhere, 
but may note that the tactics of the militant suffragists are 
causing the most serious among the most 
influential and convinced supporters of woman suffrage, 
both in the Press and out of it. 


misyivinss 


The elections for the Lord Rectorships of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh Universities were held last Saturday. At Glasgow 
the votes of the “nations ” were equally divided between Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Lloyd George, and the former was only 
returned by the narrow numerical majority of 12 votes, 
947 to 935, Mr. Keir Hardie only polling 122. Lord Curzon, 
in the last resort, probably owed his election to the votes of 
the women students. At Edinburgh also the Unionist candidate 
was successful in the person of Mr. George Wyndham, who 
polled 826 votes to 727 for Mr. Winston Churchill, and 614 
for the Independent candidate, Professor Osler, who was 
powerfully supported by the medical students. It is impossible 
to overlook the backward swing of the pendulum which these 
results illustrate. 


Lord Cromer delivered a striking address at the annual 
meeting of the subscribers to the British School at Athens 
on Tuesday. Drawing on his own experience, and noting 
that the main obstacles to the effective treatment of 
all questions—whether connected with external or internal 
affairs—are financial, Lord Cromer insisted that the 
financier had not merely to deal with figures. “He, 
perhaps more than any other public man, has to consider 
haman aspirations, wishes, and even prejudices, and his 
success must be tested by his skill in hitting off what in 
statics would be called the resultant of the divergent facts 
and forces with which he has to deal.” They must not 
neglect the purely utilitarian side of education, or exaggerate 
the value of the classics. But they must not suppose for a 
moment that utilitarian education alone would do all that 
was necessary to develop the “ megalopsychia” which was 
80 essential to youths destined to take their share in the 
government and administration of a world-wide Empire. 
There was no quality more urgently needed to deal with the 
political problems of the present age than the abhorrence of 
extremes which was so marked a characteristic of the Greek 
mind. 

Mr. Lloyd George, speaking in Wales a few days ago, is 


stated by Mr. Boscawen to have compared himself with 
Zacchaeus. “Zacchaeus was a little man; so was he, 








Zacchaeus was a tax-gatherer; so was he. Zacchaeus was up 
a tree; so was he.” A correspondent of the Daily Express 
completes the parallel by the remark: “Zacchaeus had to 
climb down; so will he!” But both the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the correspondent of the Ezpress have failed 
to note a well-marked difference between the two. Zacchueus 
declared that the half of his goods he gave to the poor. Mr. 
Lloyd George's plan is to devote the half of other people's 
goods to that purpose. 


The Liberal Party has once more triumphed in the Canadian 
elections. In the last Parliament Sir Wilfrid Laurier had a 
majority of sixty-six; he has now one of fifty. The only 
province where he has lost heavily is British Columbia. 
There the Conservatives have gained four seats. It will be 
remembered that British Columbia was the scene of the anti- 
Japanese agitation, and that episode fully explains the local 
unpopularity of the Government. The Liberals have now been 
twelve years in office. The Conservatives before them were 
in office for twenty years. The “swing of the pendulum” is 
not a familiar phenomenon of political life in Canada. 


At Bow Street Police Court on Saturday last the Magis- 
trate held that an illegal act had been fully proved against 
the women suffragists. Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. Drummond 
were ordered to be bound over in the sum of £100 and two 
sureties in £50 each to keep the peace for twelve months, or 
to go to prison for three months, and Miss Pankhurst was 
bound over in £50 and two sureties of £25 each, with ten 
weeks’ imprisonment in default. The defendants announced 
their purpose of going to prison, and were removed to Hollowaly 
Gaol. The less said about such self-inflicted and self-conscious 
martyrdom the better. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Durban says in 
the issue of Saturday last that the statement that the King is 
unlikely to assent to the Natal Bill forbidding the grant of 
trading licenses to Indian immigrants, and taking away at the 
end of ten years those licenses which already exist, bas not 
caused indignation or surprise. The correspondent thinks 
that the real object of the Bill was to draw Imperial atten- 
tion to the difficulties in Natal. The situation there is 
curiously contradictory, for the sugar- and tea-planters say 
they cannot get on without Indian labour. Yet the Premier, 
Mr. Moor, evidently intends to continue, as far as is allow- 
able, the policy of restricting Indian traders. Mr. Moor 
suggests that there should be a Conference between the 
Imperial Government and representatives of South Africa, 
Apparently all the 
authorities interested in this most difficult question desire it. 


and perhaps also of India, on the subject. 


Mr. C. J. O'Donnell, the Liberal Member for Walworth, 
has announced his intention not to contest the constituency 
again in a remarkable letter addressed to the secretary of the 
local Liberal Association. Mr. O’Donnell gives as his reasons, 
first, his inability to support the second Education Bill, which 
he regards as a most unsatisfactory substitute for the 
“admirable measure” of Mr. Birrell. But his chief ground 
for retirement is clearly his conviction that he is out of touch 
with a large number of his constituents on the questions of 
the relations of Socialism and Labour and of Imperial defence. 
He blames the Liberal leaders for their remissness in restrain- 
ing Socialistic folly, and in particular condemns Mr. Lloyd 
George for the recklessness of his Swansea speech. “Such 
language is the greatest obstacle to social reform, leads 
inevitably to reaction, and renders more difficult the heavy 
task of the Prime Minister and Mr. Burns.” Finally, 
Mr. O'Donnell dissociates himself from the hundred and 
forty-four Liberal M.P.’s who signed the memorial last spring 
in favour of reduced military expenditure. Such reduction 
he regards as mischievous, and “ recent events in Europe have 
proved that the War Office would deserve the execration of 
posterity if it listened to amiable but ill-informed criticism.” 
We do not doubt that what Mr. O’Donnell is saying, scores 
of Liberal M.P.’s and Liberal voters by the thousand are 
thinking. 











Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 8 per cent, May 28th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 84f—on Friday week 843. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
en? 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND BRITAIN. 

APPILY the impulsive character of the German 
Emperor, and his fondness for the personal appeal, 
make it possible for the British people to take the astonish- 
ing interview with an ex-diplomatist which appeared in 
Wednesday’s Daily Telegraph in a very different spirit 
from that in which similar remarks from any other 
Monarch would have been taken. If the Emperor of 
Russia, the Emperor of Austria, or, again, the President of 
the United States or the President of the French Republic, 
had made this “ calculated indiscretion,’ one would have 
been obliged to regard the words used as little short 
of “the language of menace.” The temperament of the 
German Emperor makes it possible to attach a different 
and less ominous significance to the words employed. 
To show that we are not exaggerating the primd-fucie 
meaning of the interview, we will refer for a moment 
to the actual words. The interviewer, after a general 
disquisition on the Emperor's sincere wish to eradicate 
misconception as to the character of his feeling towards 
England, goes on: “To speak frankly, bis patience is 
sorely tried, now that he finds himself so continually 
misrepresented.” As an example or proof of this mood, 
the Emperor begins his message of conciliation with the 
words :—‘“* You English are mad, mad, mad as March 
Falsehood and prevarication are alien to 
my nature. My actions ought to speak for themselves ; 
but you listen not to them, but to those who misinterpret 
and distort them. ‘That is a personal insult which I 
feel and resent. To be for ever misjudged, to have my 
repeated offers of friendship weighed and scrutinised with 
jealous, mistrustful eyes, taxes my patience severely.” 
Again, the article speaks of another reason “ why I resent 
your refusal to accept my pledged word that I am the 
friend of England. I strive without ceasing to improve 
relations, and you retort that Iam your arch-enemy. You 
make it very hard for me. Why is it?” Lest the general 
significance even of such phrases as these should be lost 
upon the British public, the interviewer adds a note in 
which, after insisting on the Emperor's desire for peace, 
he says that, if his countrymen could have enjoyed the 
privilege which was his of hearing the words spoken, ‘ they 
would doubt no longer either his Majesty’s firm desire to 
live on. the best of terms with England or his growing 
impatience at the persistent mistrust with which his offer 
of friendship is too often received.” 

In private life most men have had experience of the 
man who talks about his patience being nearly exhausted, 
and of having to consider this or that as a personal insult. 
But in the diplomatic world such methods of address 
have a special and conventional significance. We recall, 
for example, a despatch—we think of Lord Granville’s— 
which opened a diplomatic inquiry of this nature 
with some such phrase as: “Though anxious not to 
appear to indulge in the language of menace, &c., &c.” 
As we have said, however, the British public may be 
trusted to take a perfectly sensible line. They will 
not be irritated by the unfortunate phrases to which 
we have just alluded, and they will receive with all 
the politeness and good feeling that are due, not 
only to the German Emperor but to the grandson 
of Queen Victoria, the more friendly part of the 
message. In spite, however, of this, aud making full 
allowance for the Emperor's temperament, it is impossible 
not to recognise the great daugers to which the peace 
of Europe would be exposed if foreign Sovereigns were 
to make a habit of addressing the citizens of other 
nations through their newspapers in a similar spirit. 
In the first place, the Emperor's talk about personal 
insult, if taken seriously, would put the relations of 
the two countries at the mercy of the newspapers. He 
does not allege that our Government have ever officially 
insulted him. What he complains of so bitterly is, in 
fact, the attitude of the British Press and of that vague 
and indeterminate thing, public opinion. At the present 
moment, and in view of the relative strengths of the 
British and German Fleets, no one could suppose that the 
German Government desire to pick a quarrel. If, how- 
ever, circumstances were different, if, say, the German 
Fleet were egual, or very nearly equal, in strength to 











ours, the German Emperor’s words could not but have 
created something in the nature of panic, not only 
in these islands, but throughout Europe. Rightly or 
wrongly, every one would have jumped to the con. 
clusion that he meant to pick a quarrel, and that 
the first unguarded newspaper article would give him 
the necessary excuse. Yet another danger is to be 
found in the vehement nature of the Emperor's language 
about this country. Suppose we had some firebrand 
statesman here who was reckless of consequences pro- 
vided he could pose as the patriot Minister. Or again, 
suppose that we had a man in power as naturally 
combative as Lord Palmerston or Mr. Chamberlain, 
Such a man might very well have been tempted to 
“answer back,” and to declare that if there were 
to be any talk about insults, he must remind his 
Imperial Majesty that the British people have as keen 
a sense of personal honour as any Emperor in the world, 
and that it is as great an offence ugainst good manners 
and as great an affront to the national dignity to call them 
mad as it would be to apply such language to a Sovereign, 
no matter how splendid his throne and august his position. 
Needless to say, the adoption of such an attitude would, 
in our opinion, have been not only reckless and ill-timed, 
but also in the last degree undignified. Still, we cannot 
disguise from ourselves the fact that there have been, and 
may well be again, statesmen who would have yielded to 
the temptation to hit back, and to act, as they would say, 
as defenders of the national honour. 

Great as are these dangers, they are possibly surpassed 
by yet another which is apparent in the Kaiser's interview. 
The version which the German Emperor gives of certain 
diplomatic occurrences, the detailed history of which is now 
known not merely in the secret departments of the various 
Chancelleries of the Great Powers, but has for the last 
year or two been the common property of a considerable 
circle of discreet persons, involves in effect accusations 
against two of the Great Powers,—accusations which 
they are by no means likely to forgive, and which may 
easily tempt them to recriminatory disclosures which 
might involve very serious consequences for Europe as a 
whole. We have no desire to make matters worse by 
discussing the Emperor's view, but we must put on 
record the fact that if the full story of European, and also 
of American, diplomacy during the close of 1899 and the 
first part of 1900 were to be given to the world, neither 
France nor Russia, nor, we may add, Austria, would 
appear in any light which the British people would resent, 
or would have any right to resent. 

The public may perhaps be inclined to ask why this par- 
ticular moment was chosen to let loose an interview which 
apparently took place several weeks ago. Cynical students 
of international affairs will probably answer: ‘ Because 
the German Emperor has become annoyed at the strength 
of the Agreement between France, Russia, and Britain, 
and is anxious to make a breach in that Agreement, or, in 
plain words, to sow dissension between the three Powers.’ 
Without ourselves endorsing the conclusion of the cynics, 
we can say with the most absolute assurance that if the 
interview was meaut as an apple of diplomatic discord, 
there is not the slightest possibility of it having the desired 
result. Public opinion here is wedded to the Agreement 
with France and Russia, and the nation is quite as deter- 
mined as the Government to stand loyally by the side of 
those two Powers. It would take a great deal more than 
the disclosure of a certain abstract unfriendliness six years 
ago, even supposing such unfriendliness could be proved up 
to the hilt, which, however, we venture to say, it cannot 
be, to break up the Triple Entente. The only result of the 
interview in this respect will be to bring France and 
Russia and Britain closer together than ever. That is 
inevitable. Here the analogy of private life affords a 
useful illustration. The closest and most enduring private 
friendships often have their origin in, or else have been 
given a new lease of life by, the attempt of those who 
disliked such friendships to make mischief and produce 
distrust. 

There is one matter upon which we can say with 
perfect sincerity that we agree with the German 
Emperor. What he urges as to Germany’s naval policy 
is, iu Our opinion, unanswerable. Considering Germany's 
aspirations, and her great oversea trade, she has a 
perfect right, if she so desires, and if she thinks the 
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sacrifice worth while, to attempt to build the strongest 
Navy in the world, and we have no sort of right to resent 
her attempt. Our proper answer, in fact the only answer 
worthy of Britain both as the mistress of the seas and as 
a lover of peace, is to build a Navy twice as strong as 
Germany's no matter what the cost. Anything, however, 
which seems like a claim to dictate, even in the slightest 
degree, the strength of the German Fleet is wholly 
unjustifiable. Fortunately, it is not a claim made by 
any serious persons here. All we can do, and all we have 
a right to do—but also what we must do, unless, to 
porrow the Kaiser’s phrase, we are mad—is to insist 
that we must meet German competition by appropriate 
action,—by increased shipbuilding and by improved naval 
organisation. 

We have only one more word to sav. We hold 
that the Kaiser has run a great risk, and done an ill 
service to the peace of the world, by allowing the inter- 
view to be published. He has set a bad precedent, and has, 
jn fact, done what we fully admit he is most anxious 
not to do. He has made our relations with Germany 
less easy than before. But if the Kaiser is unwise, 
what are we to sav of the ex-diplomatist and the waily 
Telegraph, who made themselves the instruments of the 
Imperial indiscretion ? Instead of putting himself at the 
disposal of the Kaiser, the ex-diplomatist should have used 
all his influence to prevent publication. Again, the Daily 
Telegraph should have sternly resisted the temptation to 
give to the world words which, whatever their immediate 
jntention and whatever their prima-ficie effect, must in 
the end tend in a direction contrary to the peace of 
Europe, and contrary to the best interests of Britain and 
of Germany. 





“HAVING IT BOTH WAYS.” 


HE trial of the women suffragists who were sentenced 

at Bow Street last Saturday is worth examination 

for its illustrations of their singular frame of mind. 
A fortnight ago we remarked upon the arrangements 
which had been made for the leaders of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union to be photographed by 
flashlight at the moment of their arrest and on other 


occasions, presumably, of high emotional intensity. 
This showed a coolness of premeditation alongside 
the strange wildness of their judgment in calling 


together all the incalculable elements of a London 
crowd to “rush” the House of Commons, and the com- 
bination of the two was alarming as a symptom of an 
intellectual state. The trial at Bow Street was marked by 
many more symptoms of a similar kind. There was 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst’s extraordinarily disingenuous 
attempt to prove that the word “rush” implied no 
violence. We must say that we were surprised at the line 
she took, as it betrayed a weakness in facing the logical 
conclusions of her policy with which no one hitherto would 
have dreamed of crediting her. Certainly this attempt to 
disown the plain meaning of the handbills was unworthy 
of the bizarre genius for inventing surprises which has 
brought a discreditable yet indisputable reputation to 
the leaders of the Women’s Social and Political Union. 
Miss Pankhurst quoted from Chambers’s Dictionary 
a definition of “‘rush” as meaning “an eager demand.” 
Another dictionary was made to yield the meaning “ on 
the rush,” that is to say, “in a hurry.” “ Urgent 
pressure”? was yet another definition. Fancy distributing 
handbills broadcast to Londoners to assemble on a given 
day (when it was known in advance that a great number 
of unemployed would be in the streets, and possibly in an 
ugly temper), and to “ rush the House of Commons,” and 
then talking afterwards as though this mixed crowd had 
only been invited to be “in a hurry,” or to offer “an 
eager demand” or an “urgent pressure”! What is an 
“eager demand ” or an “ urgent pressure” to those who 
nourish their political passions on the oratory of Tower Hill? 
Miss Pankhurst argued that the Commissioner of Police 
had “no cause to fear personal violence,” and that the 
handbill “read in a reasonable way might possibly be 
said to be an invitation to persons to unlawful assembly.” 
Can any sane person fairly say that it was not much more 
than that? It was not only a definite provocation to an 
act of violence, but it was, unhappily, quite indefinite in 
its power to let loose catastrophic forces. The police, who 





have experience in these matters, well know how uncon- 
trollable a great crowd is, often in spite of itself, and 
serious accidents were avoided only by holding up the 
traffic entirely in an important part of London and 
throwing it hopelessly out of joint in others. One 
witness, Mrs. May, who seems to be a fantastic inter- 
preter of the English language, said that she took 
the word “ rush” to mean “ grit and determination.” In 
her opinion, “it did not necessarily mean force.” Of 
course the answer to this and all similar foolishness and 
insincerity is that most English words have several distinct 
meanings, and that the particular meaning to be bestowed 
on them is decided by the context. That is one of the 
simplest conditions of language. To pretend ignorance of 
it is to confess to a faultiness of education which is very 
damaging to the claims of the suffragist leaders. To 
compare a rush for a train with “rushing” the House of 
Commons is, then, either ignorant or dishonest. Miss 
Pankhurst may have chosen her dictionaries skilfully, 
but if she had consulted Johnson’s Dictionary she would 
have found that to “rush” means “to move with 
violence.” 

Miss Pankhurst continued the dishonesty of her argu- 
ment (for such we must think it in the case of this well- 
educated and able woman) outside the wording of the 
handbills. She called evidence on the character of the 
speeches by suffragist leaders. ‘ You did not hear the 
word ‘force’ used?” she asked. Many incidents which 
Miss Pankhurst did not mention flatly contradict her con- 
tention. One woman speaker, according to the reports at 
the time, said: “If we are refused passage we shall try 
to force our way, and we want the public to join in the 
attempt to rush the barriers. There should be forty 
or fifty thousand people in the square [Parliament 
Square], and many will aid us. It will be a much 
more serious matter than any of our previous raids.” 
A speaker at the Caxton Hall meeting on the night 
of the disorder said: ‘“ Miss Dunlop made a brave 
fight and broke through. She fought every inch of 
the way.” Wedo not suppose that Miss Dunlop's inch- 
wise and strenuous fight gave very serious trouble to 
the good-tempered policemen; but at all events the 
language used shows beyond dispute what thoughts were 
in the heads of the suffragists. Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, 
another witness at the trial, said that Mrs. Pethick- 
Lawrence, who presided at this Caxton Hall meeting, 
instructed the deputation to the House of Commons “to 
meet physical force with spiritual force.” We wonder 
that Miss Christabel Pankhurst did not think of saying 
that she had advocated spiritual rushes. The whole of 
the suffragists’ defence, in fact, as it was conducted not 
for them but by themselves, betrayed the conviction 
that it is a reputable and possible policy to “have it 
both ways.” They will not begin to convince ordinary 
people of the justice of their cause till they have dis- 
possessed themselves of this discreditable and disagree- 
able frame of mind. A woman cannot fairly provoke to 
riot, and be ready to profit by any chance opportunities 
which confusion may throw in her way, and then when 
she has failed ride off on the pretension that her words 
did not mean technically what they plainly did mean. 
Nor can she fairly put into action brute physical forces 
and hold herself exempt by her sex from suffering physical 
violence. The daring and, so to speak, feminine paradox 
may amuse people for a time, but it will end by 
exasperating them. A woman cannot “have it both 
ways” any more than a man; and the sooner this 
elementary principle of conduct and right thinking is 
learned the better. 

The event, too, contradicts Miss Christabel Pankhurst. 
She pretended that nothing much had happened as a 
result of the handbills, and ridiculed the attempt to 
discover violent motives in the arrangement of non- 
existent disturbances. We have said that grave trouble 
was avoided only by the foresight of the police and at the 
inconvenience of London, but enough did happen to give us 
a taste of what recklessness might easily achieve. Here 
is the Magistrate’s summary of events :—“ In consequence 
of the publication of the circular in question, between five 
and six thousand policemen had to be placed on special 
duty. There were ten persons taken to hospital, seven 
policemen were placed on the sick-list, thirty-seven persons 





were arrested, and forty people lost their watches or other 
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property. A very serious breach of the peace was thus 
ted.’’ 


Another symptom of the frame of mind of the 
suffragist leaders which may well cause misgiving to 
their cooler-headed disciples is the surprising readiness to 
glory in the inglorious behaviour of women who impose 
upon the confidence of Members of Parliament. At the 
Bow Street trial Miss Christabel Pankhurst said: “If it 
is illegal to ‘rush’ the House of Commons, why is it that 
Mts. ‘Travers Symonds, who is the ouly lady who succeeded 
in carrying out our mandate, has not been imprisoned ?” 
After examining the various meanings which Miss Pank- 
hurst placed on the word “rush,” we are not surprised 
that she spoke of Mrs. Travers Symonds as having 
“rushed” the House of Commons. But other people 
will probably choose a different word to describe the act 
of one who induced an ‘unsuspecting Member of Parlia- 
ment to take her as a visitor into the Lobby, and then 
betrayed his confidence by running into the House. ‘The 
disorderly scene in the House on Wednesday night was 
planned by a repetition of exactly the same betrayal of con- 
fidence. The ladies who chained themselves to the grille in 
the Ladies’ Gallery and shouted remarks to the House until 
they were removed had been introduced in good faith by 
unsuspecting Members. ‘These, perhaps, are the most remark- 
able of all theremarkable instances of “having it both ways.” 
The women suffragists claim and accept the indulgence of 
men on the men’s conditions, outrage 1t immediately after- 
wards, and denounce the men into the bargain. We had 
supposed that “ officially” these shining examples of how 
not to play the game would be repudiated. But this is not 
so. ‘The suffragist leaders take credit for it, and claim as a 
fruit of enterprise what is in fact the result of swindling. 
It is not to be wondered at that the Speaker has felt 
bound “ most reluctantly ” to close for a time the Ladies’ 
Gallery and the Strangers’ Gallery. Although we are not 
surprised, after such a gross violation of the decencies of the 
House, we think that total exclusion is too severe a penalty 
to exact from innocent persons. ‘The incomparable practi- 
tioners of “having it both ways” should not be allowed 
to penalise others. If they are allowed to do that, we fear 
that they will soon turn this new principle to their own 
ends. After all, the extreme women suffragists are a very 
small minority, and we should think that some way can 
be found to secure that the great majority shall not be 
made to suffer through them. We wonder whether the 
Speaker would think it possible to allow Members to 
introduce at least their wives and families even while the 
exclusion rule is nominally in force. It would be a pity 
to add to the list an unnecessary example of “having it 
both ways.” And this might easily be; the suffragist 
leaders, while ostensibly being punished by the exclusion 
of all women from Parliament, would make their punish- 
ment (which is also the inconvenience of others) a useful 
lever for their policy. 





MR. BURNE. 


URING the past week Mr. Burns has been made the 
target of a series of attacks, direct and indirect, 

by the extremists of the Liberal Party. They realise that 
but for his pluck and persistence the Government un- 
employed policy would have been something very different 
from what it is, something which they would call infinitely 
better and we should call infinitely worse. Accordingly he 
has been told in various ways that he has ceased to have 
any sympathy with the working men, and that he is, in 
fact, a cold-hearted, inhuman creature. Further, it is 
insinuated that it is a national misfortune that he should 
have charge of the Department which is chiefly concerned 
with the problem of the unemployed. Finally, he has been 
warned by the Westminster Gazette that he is in danger 
of becoming the Aristides of our political life. If we 
were Mr. Burns, we should not find much to trouble us in 
this particular analogy. After all, what does the story of 
Aristides teach? Aristides pointed out to his countrymen 
the folly of pursuing an unwise policy in the State, with 
the result that he was derided as politically ‘ impossible,” 
and his very virtues were turned to his discredit by the fickle 
citizens of Athens. Aristides was not only driven from 
power, but from his country. Yet when, largely owing to 
the failure of the Athenian democracy to appreciate his 
good sense and his rectitude of intention, things went ill 





| 
with the State, the people of Athens were glad enough to 
recall Aristides and to put him in high office and command 
No doubt a time-serving politician—we have plenty of 
examples to-day to match those of Athens—might bg 
alarmed by the notion of following in the footsteps 
of Aristides; but unless we are greatly mistaken in Mr. 
Burns’s character, the comparison will not trouble him 
very much. ‘I'o take his own homely phrase, he is rfectly 
well content to be the Derby dog of the present Rimini 
tration, and to endure the shouts and execrations of the 
crowd. 

We expressed last week our grave fears and atixieties in 
regard to the policy of the Government, but this does not 
prevent us acknowledging the admirable good sense and 
public spirit shown by Mr. Burns. Nothing could be 
better than the tone of his speeches, or than the general 
principles which he has laid down as to the true method 
of dealing with unemployment, and the grave evils and 
dangers connected with relief works. No doubt a pedantic 
critic of those speeches, and of the policy actually adopted 
by the Government—a policy to which Mr. Burns hag 
given his assent—might argue that Mr. Burns to be 
consistent ought to have resigned his place in the Ministry, 
Wecannotagree. His resignation, considering the immense 
majority at the disposal of the Government, would not have 
brought about a better policy, but, on the contrary, must 
as a matter of practice have resulted in far more dangerous 
experiments being adopted for dealing with the unemployed 
problem. Mr. Burns by remaining at his post, even at a 
certain sacrifice of consistency, at any rate ensures that 
the extreme policy will not be carried out, and, further, 
that the administration of the Government schemes, 
even though they are defective schemes, will be in safe 
and reasonable hands. Though we cannot approve the 
Ministerial policy, and feel it our duty to criticise it in 
detail, we would far rather have the compromise that has 
been come to plus Mr. Burns at the Local Government 
Board, than a policy of a much more extreme kind 
administered by some ignorant sentimentalist placed at 
the Local Government Board with the express intention 
of “meeting the views of the Labour Members and 
Socialists.” That was the alternative. 

A very little reflection will show how great must have 
been the temptation to Mr. Burns to adopt an attitude 
widely different from that which he has adopted. In 
view of the fact that he has sprung from, and still 
belongs to, the working class, he might very well 
have been excused if he had said to himself :—‘ It is 
not fair or reasonable that I should be the person 
to make a stand in the interests of hard common- 
sense and bell the Socialist cat. The information and 
experience that I have gained at the Local Government 
Board, and my kuowledge of the true interests of the 
working class, no doubt point strongly to a refusal to 
adopt the demands of the Labour Party. ‘To lead the 
way in giving such a refusal will, however, come with 
a singularly bad grace from me. I am certain to be 
told that in doing this I am deserting the cause of my 
own class, that I am a traitor and a renegade, and that 
my reasons for maintaining a different point of view from 
that which I proclaimed fifteen or twenty years ago are 
due, not to convictions gained by wider knowledge, but 
to concern for my own selfish interests. The sacrifice 
that I am asked to make is, in fact, too big a one in view 
of my personal position. If my colleagues, who could take 
the unpopular line with far greater ease than I can, and 
who would not expose themselves to anything like the same 
amount of personal odium, are unwilling to run the risk 
of unpopularity, I may surely be excused for acquiescing 
in the policy favoured by the bulk of the Cabinet. I 
could not, of course, as an honest man, initiate a policy 
with which I disagree; but it is in no way necessary or 
expedient for me to fight the battle almost single-handed, 
and stand out publicly against a policy which will in any 
case be adopted.’ As we have said, one could hardly 
have blamed Mr. Burns if he had adopted such an attitude 
as that,—if, in fact, he had determined to lie low on the 
question of the unemployed, and not to draw the fire of 
the enemy on his own head. He has characteristically 
preferred, however, to take the bolder, braver, and more 
straightforward course, and for doing so he should 
receive the gratitude of his countrymen. That in the end 
he will receive it we do not doubt, for, as the case of 
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Aristides shows, to go back to the Westminster's analogy, 
there is nothing which in the end pays statesmen better 
than character. If it is not successful in the short run, it 
is always so in the long. 

Yet one more point in Mr. Burns's recent action deserves 
to be noticed. The pluck with which in the House of 
Commous he condemned the thriftlessness of so large 
a section of British working men was a rare piece of 

litical courage, and therefore of patriotism. ‘There is 
nothing more unpopular, as also there is nothing more 
true, than the statement—a statement loathed by the 
seutimentalists who for the moment profess to be the 
interpreters of the British democracy—that if our workmen 
would spend less upon intoxicants and betting they could 
solve the problem of unemployment without any external 
help. What could have been more telling than Mr. Burns’s 
reminder that a man in the engineering trade by paying a 
shilling a week to his Trade-Union could insure himself 
against the evils of temporary unemployment and obtain 
while out of work a ten-shillings-a-week benefit? As Mr. 
Burns pointed out, it is impossible to declare that our 
working men cannot save in order to insure against being 
out of work, when it is notorious that in good times 
they often spend seven or eight shillings a week on 
stimulants, and, we may add, possibly half as much also on 
some form of betting. Yet, strange as it may seem, it is 
this plain speaking on the part of Mr. Burns which is the 
real ground on which he is attacked by the Labour Party 
and their flighty supporters in the Radical Press. Mr. Burns 
has become the béle noire of the advanced Labour Party 
because he dares to speak the truth to his fellow working 
men. Happily there is a great deal more sense of justice 
and love of truth in the working class as a whole than 
might appear from the action of some of their leaders, and 
we are confident that in the end it will be found that Mr. 
Burns by his courage has not lost but gained the con- 
fidence of his own class. 

To speak of Mr. Burns as a man who has ceased to have 
sympathy for the working man since he obtained high 
office, and the remuneration which very properly goes with 
high office, is a libel so gross and so mean-spirited that 
we have hardly the patience to deal with it. We will, 
however, say shortly that, judging not only from public 
form but from personal knowledge, we are convinced that 
there is no man whose heart is more deeply touched 
by the miseries of poverty and destitution than John 
Burns. Those who think otherwise are like men who, 
when a patient is suffering some terrible pain, abuse 
the wise, honourable, and straightforward doctor who 
will not prescribe some remedy which, though it may 
promise much and might give a few hours’ relief, 
must in the end make the patient’s condition infinitely 
worse, and who tells the friends and relations in plain 
language what he thinks of the quack practitioner 
with his snivelling sympathies and his unctuous declara- 
tions that noble sentiments and soothing-syrups will 
work a miracle. In such circumstances, wise men do not 
say that the quack is the true humanitarian, and the 
physician a cruel and unsympathetic brute. Neither will 
they say that of John Burns if they take the trouble to 
understand the man’s true attitude to poverty and unem- 
ployment. It is because of his deep and heartfelt desire to 
alleviate poverty and suffering, and because of his intense 
sympathy with what is still his own class, and always will 
be his own class, that he refuses to lie to them, and to 
substitute charlatanism for sound treatment. It will 
indeed be an evil day for England if John Burns is 
condemned as unfeeling because he refuses to wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. 





LAND VALUES TAXATION. 


it is an open secret that the Government have warded off 
a threatened revolt of the group of land-taxers in the 


Liberal Party by promising to deal with the question in 
next year’s Budget, and therefore it is well that the public 
should begin seriously to consider what the taxation of 


land values involves. The whole idea of placing a special 
tax upon land dates in this country from the appearance 
of Henry George’s “ Progress and Poverty.” Brought up 
in a community in Western America where huge fortunes 
were daily being made by speculation in real estate, 
the late Mr. Henry George jumped to the conclusion 





that the private ownership of land and its unearned 
increment was one of the most serious of social evils. If 
he had lived in England, he would have known that access 
to capital is far more important than access to land, whether 
from the point of view of earning a living or of building 
a house. It is useless, in this country at any rate, to give 
a man a piece of land if he has no capital with which to 
cultivate it, and it is equally silly to suppose that the pro- 
duction of houses will be appreciably increased by cheapen- 
ing the price of land, for, except in the hearts of great cities, 
the cost of the site is a relatively insignificant element in 
the cost of a house. Nevertheless, Mr. Henry George's 
doctrines, expressed as they were with much rhetorical 
ability, at once enlisted a band of enthusiastic adherents. 
His influence has gradually declined of late years, but a 
resolute knot of his disciples still survive, and it is they 
who constitute the driving force of the land taxation 
movement. They have succeeded in capturing some of 
the municipal authorities by pleading that the introduction 
of a tax on site values would provide a magnificent source 
of new revenue for municipal purposes. They are also 
able to point to many cases where land in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns is held back by its owners in the hope 
of securing a rise in price, and to argue that a tax on the 
capital value of land would prevent this holding up of 
land, and solve the housing problem. 

This, briefly, is the case for the taxation of land values. 
What is the answer to it? ‘The first answer is that land 
and other forms of wealth have for so many centuries been 
treated as commercially interchangeable that it is unjust 
now to pick out land alone and subject it to an exceptional 
scale of taxation. One of the most moderate proposals 
of the land-taxing party is that a tax of a penny in the 
pound should be imposed upon the capital value of 
all land, “to begin with.” ‘Taking interest at 4 per 
cent., a tax of a penny in the pound upon capital 
values is equivalent to a tax of 2s. 1d. in the pound 
on the annual value. In other words, it is proposed 
“to begin with,” to levy a new Income-tax of 2s. ld 
in the pound upon persons who happen to own land 
rather than other forms of property. They will have to 
pay this tax out of their pockets, though the land upon 
which they are taxed may not even yield as much as 
the tax they are required to pay. Take, for example, the 
case of a man who has let for market-gardening purposes 
a piece of land in the neighbourhood of a large town, and 
derives a reasonable market-garden rent therefrom. If 
broken up for building purposes, this land would be worth 
ten times as much. He will therefore be called upon 
under this scheme to pay out of any resources he may 
possess an annual sum actually in excess of the whole rent 
he is getting from the land. It is useless to tell him that 
he may relieve himself of this burden by selling the land. 
In the first place, there may be no purchaser, for though 
the land has a potential building value, it will not be 
bought for building purposes until there is an actual 
demand for houses on that spot. Moreover, even if sold 
for building purposes, it will be sold subject to the new 
burden placed upon it, and the purchaser will take that 
into account in the price he pays, with the result that the 
existing owner will lose a large proportion of his present 
property. This prospect does not scare the land-taxers, 
for they have convinced themselves that in this country 
only Dukes and great noblemen own land. As a matter 
of fact, the ownership of land is very widely extended 
throughout the United Kingdom. In England and Wales 
alone there are certainly well over a million separate free- 
holders, many of them people of very scanty means, who have 
by hard work and careful economy acquired the freehold of 
the homes in which they live. In addition, the great 
Friendly Societies and working-class insyrance companies 
have invested their funds very largely in freehold ground- 
rents. These are the people who will specially feel the 
proposed penal taxation of land values. 

That the practical difficulties in the way of this proposal 
have not yet in the least been thought out is demonstrated 
by the lack of agreement among land-taxers upon the crucial 
question of existing contracts. One school of thought, 
headed by the Scotch Solicitor-General, is in favour of 
ignoring existing contracts, and making the owner liable 
for the new tax, though he may have granted a lease 
binding his tenant to pay all rates and taxes except land- 
lord’s Income-tax. Another scheol, with which the late 
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Prime Minister identified himself, insisted that the 
observance of contracts is even more important to this 
country than the introduction of Henry Georgeism. They 
are certainly right; but they have not realised that the 
result of their position will be that the new tax on land 
values will be mainly paid by the occupiers of leasehold 
premises near the centres of large towns. Meanwhile the 
owners of country mansions and of comfortable suburban 
residences will be relieved of a share of taxation which 
otherwise they would have been called upon to pay. 

To these arguments the supporters of land taxation 
retort by appealing to the authority of the Royal Com- 
mission on Local Taxation. They generally fail to note 
that the Majority Report of that Commission absolutely 
condemned the whole proposal, declaring that it would 
be inequitable “to select a particular class of rateable 
property for the imposition of a new and special burden.” 
The minority of the Commission did, however, approve the 
principle of land values taxation, mainly for the reason, as 
they candidly explained, that the introduction of sucha tax 
“ would conduce to the removal of some widespread mis- 
conceptions.” While, however, the minority of the Royal 
Commission, headed by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, gave 
this half-hearted assent to the principle of taxing land 
values, they rejected every concrete proposal which was 
submitted to them, and finally produced a scheme of their 
own which nota single advocate of the Henry Georgeite 
group could for a moment accept. 

The scheme of the minority members of the Royal Com- 
mission was to impose a very small tax on Jand values for 
municipal purposes, and to compensate the owners of urban 
land by a heavy subsidy out of the Imperial Treasury. 
This, at any rate, will not be Mr. Lloyd George's 
proposal. His willingness to yield to this agitation is 
undoubtedly due to the urgent need which he experiences 
of finding new sources of revenue. On this point he may 
be recommended to study the emphatic declaration of the 
minority of the Royal Commission that in land values 
“there is no large undeveloped source of taxation available 
for local purposes, and still less for national purposes.” 
The reason is fairly obvious. Land in modern times is a 
comparatively unimportant portion of the total wealth of 
the community. What the exact proportion is nobody 
can say, for no precise statistics of national wealth are 
available; but certainly the value of all the land in the 
kingdom does not represent more than a twentieth of our 
total realisable wealth. Therefore, whatever tax might be 
imposed on land values, it could only vield one-twentieth 
of the yield of the same tax imposed equably upon all 
property. 

This brings us to the point whether it might not be 
worth while to consider the possibility of establishing in 
this country a tax on capital to supplement the Income- 
tax. Such a tax already exists in Germany, and is 
theoretically defensible. On the other hand, the practical 
difficulties in the way of assessment are undoubtedly 
great, and it would be necessary that the tax should only 
be a moderate one, say something like a tenth of a penny 
in the pound at the outside. This would be, roughly, 
equivalent to a new Income-tax of 24d. in the pound, and, 
in view of the present needs of the Exchequer, this is the 
least evil that the country must anticipate next March. It 
is therefore open to consideration whether, instead of 
raising the Income-tax, it would not be fairer to place a 
new tax on capital values. Such a tax would adjust some 
of the anomalies which are inevitable in the Income-tax 
standing alone. For example, a person who draws an 
income of £500 a year from a leasehold has to pay the 
same Income-tax as a person drawing the same income 
from a freehold, although the one security is wasting and 
the other permanent. 

While throwing out this suggestion in view of the 
coming emergency, we are conscious of the danger of 
doing anything to discourage the accumulation of capital. 
What the courtry now needs more than anything is a 
larger supply of capital for the working of its industries, 
and for the supply of houses and other comforts of civilisa- 
tion to its people, and we are hardly likely to obtain this 
larger supply by placing fresh burdens upon those who 
have already rendered a service to the community by 
accumulating wealth instead of dissipating their possessions 
on fleeting pleasures. 

Even more important than any new tax on capital is 





the establishment of a tax on salaries and wages, large 
and small, which would bring home to the working classeg 
the responsibility for the expenditure incurred in obedience 
to their votes. It is for this reason that we have advocated 
a universal Income-tax. The poor should no doubt pay at 
a lower rate than the rich, but all should pay somethin 
to the needs of the State, and should pay in the light 
of direct, rather than, as now, in the dark of indirect, 
taxation. 





THE BUSINESS MAN IN POLITICS. 


N the early days of the South African War there was 
a great clamour for the business man in politics, 
Money had been wasted over the equipment of the army, 
and it was believed that such blunders could be prevented 
by setting commercial men to what were assumed to be 
commercial jobs. For some time we have heard less of 
this argument, though at the beginning of Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s ‘l'ariff Reform campaign there was much talk of the 
need of a business spirit in political life. Now we have 
an eminent man of business and Liberal Member of 
Parliament, Sir Christopher Furness, reviving the plaint 
that “men with lifelong experience in commerce” are 
practically excluded from the government of the country. 
There are plenty of them, of course, in the House of 
Commons; but before a man can enter a Cabinet he 
must be free from the entanglements of business. Sir 
Christopher tells how he was once offered a subordinate 
post in a Ministry; but the stipulation was that he should 
cut himself off from active participation in the great 
industry he had created, and he naturally thought the 
price too high. ‘A man of character and attainments,” 
he says, “should not be debarred simply by reason 
of his connexion with some branch of trade employing 
vast numbers of workers.’ He adds modestly, to illus- 
trate his argument, that he knows how the State could 
save half-a-million a year in one Department alone without 
in any way impairing its efficiency. Sir Christopher's 
complaint is really only that under a Liberal Government 
a man cannot be a Minister and at the same time a 
director of a public company. He may be a partner ina 
business, but he must be a sleeping partner. So far from 
the active business man being sought after for seats in 
Cabinets, he is actually penalised. 

With the wisdom of this rule we are not at present con- 
cerned. There is much to be said for it, and something, 
possibly, to be said against it. The interesting point in Sir 
Christopher Furness’s protest is his estimate of the value 
of the business man in politics. Of late years the pro- 
fessional politician has not been the invariable rule that he 
used to be. Two of the most eminent members of the 
present Cabinet are successful lawyers ; Mr. Chamberlain is 
a successful business man; so is Mr. Bonar Law; so were 
Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord Goschen, and many others. At 
one time it was considered necessary that a man who 
was to succeed in politics should go into the House 
in his youth in order to learn the ropes and acquire 
what used to be called the “ House of Commons manner.” 
Nowadays this necessity is not admitted, and undoubtedly 
there will be an increasing tendency for the active ranks 
of the Legislature to be recruited from men who have 
made a success in some other sphere. Up to a point the 
tendency is good. We are far from believing that a 
statesman should be, in Napoleon’s words, tout a fait un 
étre politique. It is desirable that he should be a student, 
even a master, of some of the humaner arts. But we are 
firmly convinced that he must be, in the best sense of 
the words, a “ professional politician.” His training and 
equipment must have been directed towards politics, he 
must have the habit of regarding all things from the civic 
point of view, and the public service must command his 
best energies and not their fag-end. He must have the 
power of seeing great issues behind trivial circumstances, 
of piercing through a fog of detail to the ultimate sim- 
plicity of a problem. He must have the large sympathy 
which can gauge national feeling. He must remember 
that a statesman’s duty is to lead and persuade, and that 
accordingly he must always have one eye on the Land of 
Promise and the other on the mixed multitude he is 
taking with him. Above all, he must have what we can 
only call the political sense,—the power of seeing questions 
neither abstractly like the student, nor in narrow detail 
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asnatelonestannant 
like the man of business, but in their relation to the life 
and well-being of a community. In a word, he must have 
statesmanship, a possession which success in business 
certainly does not often give. It is the old question of 
the political expert. A man to succeed must be an expert, 
but he must be an expert in politics, not in finance, or 
commerce, or law, or military organisation. With all these 
departments politics has to do; but the political mind, as 
Lord Curzon once explained in an Indian speech, is not 
the same as the departmental mind. Mr. Gladstone, who 
pever had one hour of business training, was a far better 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than Lord Goschen, who was 
by profession a financier. Mr. Haldane, we are convinced, 
makes a better War Minister than the most distinguished 
field officer. To be a statesman needs a certain synoptic 
talent, a freedom from departmental prepossessions, and 
a power of estimating a scheme in the terms of ultimate 
civic value. None of these things are essential for the 
successful business man. We admit that he might make 
an excellent permanent official, but we deny that he 
is any more likely than the “ professional politician ” to 
make a good statesman. 

Indeed, we think he is not so likely. In an article in 
the Spectator last January we quoted a passage from 
Ecclesiasticus which seems to us to contain the pith of the 
whole matter. (The passage is reprinted, with many others, 
jin “The Practical Wisdom of the Bible,” by J. St. Loe 
Strachey, Sir I. Pitman and Sons, 2s. 6d. net.) We make 
bold to set down a few sentences once more :— 

“The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of 

leisuro: and he that hath little business shall become wise. 
How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, and that 
glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their 
labours, and whose talk is of bullocks? He giveth his mind to 
make furrows; and is diligent to give the kine fodder. So every 
carpenter and workmaster. .... . All these trust to their hands: 
and every one is wise in his work...... They shall not be 
sought for in publick couvsel, nor sit high in the congrega- 
But they will maintain the state of the world, and 
{all} their desire is in the work of their craft.” 
The writer of these words does not share Sir Christopher 
Furness’s view of the political value of the business man. 
He recognises his importance in the community, for he 
“maintains the state of the world”; but he will not 
have him in “ publick counsel.””’ And why ? Because his 
“talk is of bullocks.” His mind is preoccupied with the 
details of a special trade, and his interest is solely to make 
profit. A successful business man must be a money- 
spinner. He is not, as Americans say, in business for his 
health, and his constant preoccupation must be with 
questions of profit. Now it is not too much to say that this 
preoccupation is never that of the statesman. Large 
economic and financial considerations enter into statesman- 
ship, but never in the narrow form in which they appear in 
private business. Nothing is harder than to change the 
point of view of a lifetime, and yet it is certain that the 
great captain of industry who embarks upon politics must 
get rid of the frame of mind to which he owes his 
commercial success. In the second place, a man who has 
been immersed for the best years of his life in the cares of 
a great business has not had the “ opportunity of leisure” 
which the Hebrew writer presupposes in statesmen. He 
has not had the training for politics which comes from 
long familiarity with public affairs and from study and 
reflection. Modern industrial life is highly organised, 
and the man who succeeds has no time to provide himself 
with an adequate political equipment. We should be 
glad to see business methods, which are also common-sense 
methods, adopted in our Government Departments, but 
for our statesmen we desire political experts, just as the 
business man looks for an expert to put in charge of his 
mill or his counting-house. And to be a political expert 
in the true sense a man must have dedicated his life to 
the consideration of public affairs. 








“THE LORD'S FREEMAN.” 


“TPNHE truth shall make you free,” said Christ. “ Beware 

of that freedom!” bas been through all the ages the 
comment of ecclesiasticism. ‘ We do not claim it,” cry the 
upbolders of authority, “and look what we have accomplished 
without!” From time to time brave men bave clamoured for 
their birthright of liberty. They are clamouring now. Yet 





even to-day in how many Churches and in how many bearts 
is the servile warning sounding, ‘“ Beware of mental liberty, 
beware!" Which of us has not heard it in his own? For it is 
not the Levites only who would take away the key of 
knowledge. Science has also her obscurantists. “Let that 
range of facts alone,” cry the bigots of materialism. “ Look 
where we point, and you will see as much as is good for you. 
It bas sufficed us, and heaven knows we have served our 
generation. Let it suffice you. What ails you that you 
want to judge for yourselves what is right?” they ask in 
unconscious parody of the question of Christ. “It is retro- 
grade, all this gazing into heaven and groping among 
old-world myths and traditions. We see nothing where 
you imagine so much. Keep behind us, and we will 
show you the way.” Once more the voice of Cbrist 
counsels rebellion. “Can the blind lead the blind?” 
Then, though they make less show, there still exist both 
inside and outside the Churches a powerful school of moral 
obscurantists, ‘ Take heed that the light which is in thee be 
not darkness,” said Christ. “ Beware of that light!” they warn 
the world. “It is apt to show things quite out of proportion 
unless kept shaded. If too many people walked by its naked 
flame, they would turn the world upside down. It is a useful 
light under suitable bushels. A very simple arrangement of 
the shades will enable any man to see his way to serve both 
God and Mammon,” they explain, stopping their ears to the 
eternal non possumus of the uncompromising Gospel. “ And 
good men have done it in the past,” they urge, quoting Moses 
like the Pharisees before them. But Christ allows no man to 
take shelter in the shades of the past. Things were sufferable 
in a harder generation which are not sufferable now, He 
taught. 

But it may be said: “Do you think that it is every man’s 
duty to take to pieces the creed in which be was brought 
up, in which he has found strength, consolation, and a guide 
of life, and prove or disprove it item by item to his own satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction?” By no means; but he must not 
stand in the way when other men would do so. If as he 
considers his creed he is able to exclaim with Hezekiah, 
“O Lord, by these things men live, and in all these things 
is the life of my spirit,” then he knows it by its fruits to 
contain sufficient spiritual truth for his sustenance. Take 
w parallel instance in the physical world. If a man is in 
good health, and attributes his health to a given manner of 
life, it is not necessary for him to study therapeutics unless 
he likes. But he should not advise a friend with a constant 
headache or a bad cough to a similar indifference, much less 
condemn the doctors who study to prove all things. To do so 
is the act of a fool or a bigot. And if he himself begins 
to feel uneasy, to suffer physical pain and discomfort, to 
doubt whether his theory of health will hold water, surely he 
should not refuse to examine his condition or to take 
advice of the learned. If he is so senseless as to act thus, 
he will probably lose first his physical peace, then his 
physical courage, then his physical health, and last of all 
his life. The same thing is true in spiritual matters. One 
may, of course, encourage little doubts and scruples by 
thinking about them, just as one may imagine little aches and 
pains; but, broadly speaking, the best hope for the cure of doubt 
lies in inquiry. It may be very bard to investigate the beliefs 
of our childhood, but their power is gone when we suspect 
them, and it may return on investigation. There is no 
suggestion in the Gospel that it is a virtue to suppress 
thought, and as it were break the will of the mind by 
forcing it to accept what it instinctively rejects. Indeed, 
we are told that all sincere men desire light. “He 
that doeth truth cometh to the light.” We cannot, of 
course, hide from ourselves that the ‘Evangelists did in 
certain instances and in the most transparent good faith ask 
us to accept explanations of events which reason to-day 
forbids us to accépt. But honest belief in a mistaken 
theory is no reflection on any man’s sincerity. Men followed 
the light long before they knew that the earth went round the 
sun. The Apostles knew that Christ did rid the souls of 
men of those wild and evil impulses which they personified as 
devils, and they misinterpreted certain coincident phenomena. 
Again, there are doctrines to be found in the Epistles which 
strike many Christian consciences nowadays as incompatible 
with Christ’s conception of a perfect God. This is a difficulty; 
but faith would surely lead us to suppose that such a scruple 
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is inspired. We can hardly imagine that God would tempt us 
to error by means of a moral scruple arising from zeal for 
His glory. The bare suggestion of divine deceit approaches 
to blasphemy. Such a theory would overthrow the whole of 
Obrist’s teaching. “God forbid: yea, let God be true, but 
every man a liar!” the Christian must exclaim in presence of 
such a theory. 

Those votaries of physical science who guide their lives 
upon principles of utilitarian morality may fairly claim the 
same justification for their attitude as we have claimed for the 
adherent of a past orthodoxy. It is certainly not for the 
upholders of liberty to call them to repentance. But we may 
say without intolerance that these ostensible devotees of light 
are less excusable than any other set of people when they 
suppress those misgivings which might lead to religion, or 
scoff at others who desire to investigate them. 

Once more, are there not many people who, while devoutly 
believing in some form or other of the Christian faith, are 
horribly troubled by doubts as to whether Christian morality 
as Christ taught it is really that sanction for things as they 
are which such a vast crowd of worshippers take it to be,— 
whether the time-honoured explanations which we put upon 
the startling paradoxes of Christ are the true explanations, or 
whether we do not very often make His words of none effect 
by our tradition? No man, we think, will be able to read one 
of those editions of the New Testament in modern English 
which have lately given so much offence to religious con- 
servatism, and not be horribly shaken by some such doubts as 
we have suggested. He is very likely to come away sorrowful 
like the young man in the Gospel,—hampered by moral 
indecision. 

We must never overlook the fact, so frequently insisted on 
by our Lord, that the sincere pursuit of light entails much 
sacrifice, and, indeed, in some sense a great risk. Very often, 
no doubt, a man may find he has gained more than he has 
lost,—an assurance that the existence of God and immortality 





the man of action, as their cases are not in pari materia, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid remarked incidentally in his most interesting 
address that he had never been able to understand precisely 
the criticism which represented Burke as having done the 
same service to politics that Shakespeare did to literature, 
But for our part we would rather compare Shakespeare and 
Burke than Burke and Neison. The criticism probably 
meant vaguely, yet intelligibly, that Burke threw the same 
kind of illumination on political thought that Shakespeare 
threw on the lives and hearts of men and women. For that 
really is the great truth about Burke; he created, or perhaps 
we should rather say marshalled (though truly such mar. 
shalling and co-ordination of ideas as his was creative work), 
a vast political philosophy which was a standard measure for 
testing the value and propriety of every conceivable project, 
Lord Morley of Blackburn has suggested that every man who 
has imposed his ideas upon the world in any degree of perman. 
ence spent in his youth a time of isolation, or at all events of 
detached thinking in the abstract. Such a period produces a 
frame of mind—a general relation towards life—which may be 
as much the result of temperament as of intellect, but which at 
all events is the natural expression of the man himself, In 
such a case a man’s outlook is not likely to change much. To 
casual observation it may seem to change, because its applica- 
tions in varying circumstances may be very different. But 
fundamentally it will not change; one is tempted to say that 
fundamentally it could notchange. The man who has put him. 
self intellectually in this attitude towards the world is in no 
danger, like most men, of considering every new, or apparently 
new, political idea as though it and its circumstances constituted 
an equation never before offered for solution. He has his 
philosophical principles ready. The new proposal is brought 
before the bar of his thought and his experience, and is judged 
consistently and without hesitation. Extenuations there may 
be to heighten the acceptability or deepen the undesirability 
of the proposal, but the principle of the judgment is never in 
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that if God ever inspired men, He inspires them still, 
and that we may obtain faith not only by the record of other 
men’s inspiration, but by our own. On the other hand, 
it is only an optimistic form of. obscurantism to deny 
that many men who inquire devoutly and with their 
whole minds, and follow the light of conscience in every 
particular of life, do not always obtain the religious 
assurance for which they long. Neither is it a certainty that 
the most sincere student of spiritual matters, starting from 
the materialist position, may not return to it. 
no miscbance there would be no heroism. These things 
happen, and we must open our eyes to them. As Christians, 
we can only say that for the full destruction of that 
“religion for hirelings” which, with its emblems of the 
bait and the scourge, threatened at one time to tum 
Christianity into a police force, it was necessary that certain 
good men should serve God for nanght as an object-lesson 
to the Churches that the Holy Spirit needs the help of 
neither goad nor reward in impelling men to goodness. 
But the fear of such a fate—and it is a sad one—should 
no more deter a brave man from inquiry than the chance 
of death by accident should deter him from an active life. 
The support of an infallible authority resident either in 
a Church or a volume has in the providence of God been taken 
from the vast majority of thoughtful Christians. It is hard 
for those who kick against the pricks and will not see the 
sigus of the times. Surely it is better to go forward with what 
courage we may, believing that while we follow the light of 
reason and conscience no commandment of men can cut us off 
from the fellowship of Christ, and able to say with Jobn 
Wesley: “If I die, I die at Thy door; if I sink, I sink in Thy 
ship.” If Christ's words are true, whoever does this is “the 
Lord's freeman,” delivered from the powers of darkness, and 
needing to call no man master upon earth. 





THE POLITICAL WISDOM OF BURKE. 
AST week the American Ambassador in unveiling at Bath 
a memorial tablet to Burke said that Burke was greater 
than Nelson, Wolfe, Clive, either of the Pitts, Goldsmith, or 
Johnson. It is not easy to compare the man of thought with 
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Burke had the authority neither of character nor of high 
office. It is an astonishing thougbt that while his writings 
and speeches still glow with a steady brilliance, his superiors 
on the political ladder—Pitt, Fox, and others—have left no 
phrases and principles comparable with his. Many of 
his sayings have long been part of the language, and 
are as often as not attributed to others. “Men of light 
and leading” ; “Superstition is the religion of feeble minds”; 
“T do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people”; “so to be patriots as not to forget 
we are gentlemen,”—these and many like them are the flesh 
and bone of our daily thought. Burke’s speeches and 
pamphlets do not contain a single example of his wisdom 
being at fault. His applications may sometimes have been 
wrong, perhaps because they were not sincere ; and we suspect 
that that is the whole explanation of his defence of the 
grotesque alliance between Fox and Lord North. The 
Prime Minister who stubbornly prosecuted the American 
War and the “Friend of the People” who passionately 
extolled the resistance of the Colonists were as the 
poles apart; there could be no alliance between them 
that was not unholy. But this mistake in application 
detracts nothing from the nobility and serenity of Burke's 
philosophy. If he had been true to his philosophy, he 
would not have found profit in one of the most incongruous 
coalitions in English political history. He said that the law 
ought to be the leading science in every modern State, and 
he did more than any man in our literature to make it so. 
His wide and generous statements of principle may be used 
as practical tests as much to-day as when he wrote or 
uttered them. His speeches are still a delight to read, 
because they are characterised by innumerable points of 
contact between theory and practice. The one casts floods 
of light upon the other. When one reads the speeches, spell- 
bound by the splendour of the language and the perfect appro- 
priateness and justness of the illustrations, one wonders what 
defect of delivery in him, or levity in his audience, made him 
so little esteemed as a speaker in the House of Commons. 
Goldsmith has some famous lines on his ineffectualness; and 
his nickname was “ The Dinner-bell.” Yet he was the mind 
and conscience of the Whig leaders. Without the lustre of 
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his thought they were as men who had lost their way. His 
great philosophy of polities succeeded the age of small 
factions, and Windham -said of him in his old age that 
men came to consult him as they would consult the oracles 


of God. ; ; 

A small book, “ Maxims and Reflections of Burke,” edited 
by Mr. F. W. Raffety (T. Sealey Clark and Co., 1s. net), 
gives as good a notion as it is possible to give in so few 

ges of the universality of Burke’s political wisdom. One 
may open it at random and choose a text which will probably 
illuminate the latest debate in Parliament. Take this, for 
example, on the corruption of Governments :— 


“J think that in a thousand cases for one it would be far less 
mischievous to the public, and full as little dishonourable to 
themselves, to be polluted with direct bribery, than thus to 
become a standing auxiliary to the oppression, usury, and pecula- 
tion of multitudes, in order to obtain a corrupt support to their 

wer. It is by bribing, not so often by being bribed, that wicked 
politicians bring ruin on mankind. Avarice is a rival to the 
pursuits of many. It finds a multitude of checks, and many 
opposers, in every walk of life. But the objects of ambition are 
for the few; and every person who aims at indirect profit, and 
therefore wants other protection than innocence and law, instead 
of its rival becomes its instrument.” 

Is there a greater temptation to democratic Parliaments 
to-day than to bribe their constituents ? The examples of it 
are innumerable, and circumstances make them daily grosser. 
This is the modern counterpart and inversion of the old direct 
corruption. Again, consider this analysis of the mind of the 
bureaucrat. It is surely the last word on his advantages and 


defects :— 

“Passing from that study he (Grenville) did not go very largely 
into the world, but plunged into business ; I mean into the busi- 
ness of office; and the limited and fixed methods and forms 
established there. Much knowledge is to be had undoubtedly in 
that line; and there is no knowledge which is not valuable. But 
it may be truly said, that men too much conversant in office are 
rarely minds of remarkable enlargement. Their habits of office 
are apt to give them a turn to think the substance of business not 
to be much more important than the forms in which it is con- 
ducted. These forms are adapted to ordinary occasions; and 
therefore persons who are nurtured in office do admirably well as 
long as things go on in their common order; but when the high 
roads are broken up, and the waters out, when a new and troubled 
scene is opened, and the file affords no precedent, then it is that a 
greater knowledge of mankind and far more extensive compre- 
hension of things is requisite, than ever office gave, or than office 
can ever give.” 

Is the public doubtful where to draw the line between State 
action that is legitimate and that which is not? Burke is 
ready with a test :— 


“But the clearest line of distinction which I could draw, whilst 

I had my chalk to draw any line, was this: that the state ought 
to confine itself to what regards the state, or the creatures of 
the state, namely, the exterior establishment of its religion ; 
its magistracy ; its revenue; its military force by sea and land ; 
the corporations that owe their existence to its fiat; in a word, 
to everything that is truly and properly public, to the public 
peace, to the public safety, to the public order, to the public 
prosperity.” 
There is a brilliant phrase of Burke’s about taxation which 
might well be brought into use again now that taxation is 
often and ridiculously thought of as something good in itself, 
as something mysteriously producing prosperity :— 

“He (Grenville) cannot avoid rubbing himself against this 

subject merely for the pleasure of stirring controversies, and 
gratifying a certain pruriency of taxation that seems to infect 
his blood.” 
“Pruriency of taxation” is the very phrase for this singular 
financial aberration. Take next Burke on the danger, 
acuter now than ever, of a Member of Parliament becoming a 
delegate instead of an independent person with the self-respect 
of independent thought :— 

“Let me say, with plainness, I who am no longer in a public 
character, that if by a fair, by an indulgent, by a gentlemanly 
behaviour to our representatives, we do not give confidence to 
their minds, and a liberal scope to their understandings; if we 
do not permit our members to act upon a very enlarged view of 
things, we shall at length infallibly degrade our national repre- 
sentation into a confused and scuffling bustle of local agency. 
When the popular member is narrowed in his ideas, and rendered 
timid in his proceedings, the service of the crown will be the sole 
nursery of statesmen.” 

In the House of Lords controversy we might reflect on this 
passage :— 

“If by aristocracy they mean the peers, I have no vulgar 
admiration, nor any vulgar antipathy towards them; I hold their 
order in cold and decent respect. I hold them to be an absolute 
necessity in the constitution; but I think they are only good 
when kept within their proper bounds.” 








How good is that antithesis which balances vulgar antipathy 
with vulgar admiration! The former is one of the vulgarities 
of to-day, and is of course, when you come to look at it, 
the negation of liberal thinking. In this passage we find, 
perhaps, an explanation of Burke’s sympathy with the 
fallen rulers of France, which so many of his friends 
deemed too unsympathetic with the popular cause. His 
sympathy was, in a sense, a revolt against a particular 
mental vulgarity. 

We could go on quoting indefinitely, in most cases finding 
a just conclusion for controversies still very much alive. 
Burke knew that men cannot be governed by pure reason; 
that politics is not geometry. He was a Whig because he 
appreciated the healing power of compromise, and the sway 
of expediency over logic. His truths were not truisms, 
because he clothed them with radiance and dignity. To turn 
from an ordinary political wrangle to the pages of Burke is 
like coming out of a heated vestry meeting and gazing upon 
the stars. 





CROSS-CORRESPONDENCES. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 


Q)* August 15th we called our readers’ attention to the 
/ curious interrelation between the script of different 
automatic writers, to which the name “ cross-correspondences ” 
has been given, as it is set forth in a careful study by Miss 
Johnson of the automatic writing of “Mrs. Holland” (Pro. 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Part LV.) 
We now return to the subject in order to refer to a new 
volume (Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
Part LVIL, Vol. XXIL., offices of the Society, 20 Hanover 
Square, W., price 10s. net) which has just appeared, contain- 
ing further evidence on the subject. 

Recent numbers of the Society’s Proceedings have been 
much occupied with the subject of “automatic writing,”"— 
writing, that is, done without the conscious direction of the 
writer’s mind, and which has therefore something of a dream- 
like character, but with the advantage that the dream, if we 
miy call it so, stands permanently recorded, so that we can 
examine at our leisure the sources of the ideas which emerge in 
it. Besides the study of Mrs. Holland's script above referred 
to, we have in Part LI. Mrs. Verrall’s interesting and acute 
analysis of her own automatic writing. In these automatic 
scripts—as in automatic script generally—the writing 
intelligence usually assumes with more or less dramatic 
consistency the part of a personality distinct from that of the 
automatist. This does not in itself afford evidence that the 
operative influence is really external. We dramatise in our 
dreams, and it seems natural to suppose that a similar 
dramatic instinct may come into play in the case of automatic 
writing. 

If there be any external influence at work, evidence of it 
must be sought, not in the form, but in the content of the 
script, and at first sight the field does not look hopeful, for 
this content consists for the most part of a medley of 
ideas—sometimes arranged in orderly sequence, but more 


often fragmentary and incoherent—for the source of 
which it is unnecessary to look beyond the automatist’s 
conscious or subconscious self, even when the views 
expressed are different from his own. Sometimes, more- 
over, when the script does seem to show knowledge 


beyond that possessed by the automatist, it is found to be 
after all only the emergence of a forgotten memory. Never- 
theless, there is in the scripts referred to—and this is what 
constitutes their main interest—evidence that some of the 
ideas expressed really have their origin in some mind external 
to the automatist’s, and have not reached her through the 
ordinary channels of apprehension. There is some evidence 
of knowledge of facts never known to the writer, and there 
is more of coincidence or congruity which can hardly be 
attributed to chance between the ideas expressed in the scripts 
of different writers. These coincidences, called cross-corre- 
spondences, are sometimes of the simple kind which one 
would expect if the minds of the two automatists were in 
direct telepathic communication with one another; but some- 
times they are complicated in a way that suggests the opera- 
tion of a third mind deliberately trying to impress different 
aspects of a subject on the different automatists with a view 
to producing evidence of his intervention, but labouring under 
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immense difficulties in carrying out his intention. This inter- 
pretation of the phenomena, which occurred to Miss Jobnson 
in studying the cross-correspondences discussed in her paper, 
may perhaps seem to some fanciful; but in any case it is clear 
that the whole subject is well worthy of investigation. If 
investigation reveals nothing else, it should at least throw 
light on the nature of telepathy, and help, for instance, to 
decide the question whether telepathy is a transmission by 
means of waves in a physical medium like the light-waves 
that reach us through the eye or the sound-waves that 
reach us through the ear, or whether, on the otber hand, 
it is primarily a purely psychical phenomenon, a direct 
communication between mind and mind not subject to 
puysical laws at all. 

The Society for Psychical Research were therefore well 
advised in endeavouring to stimulate cross-correspondences 
by inviting Mrs. Piper, an American medium, between whom 
and Mrs. Verrall they had already occurred, to spend some 
months in England in the winter and spring of 1907 and sit 
regularly for the purpose. The results are given in a paper 
by Mr. Piddington which forms the bulk of the’new number of 
the Society's Proceedings. Mrs. Piper, it will be remembered, 
is a medium through whom the Society had previously 
obtained a good deal of evidence of knowledge supernormally 
acquired, some of which appeared to point in a definite manner 
to something more than telepathy from the living. In her 
case the writing is produced during a self-induced trance, and 
takes the form of conversation with the person holding a 
sitting with her, he speaking and she writing. The sitter can 
thus to some extent direct the conversation into the channels 
he desires, and the attempt at cross-correspondences becomes 
somewhat more systematic than it can be made with the un- 
controlled writing of Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Holland alone. 
What was hoped was that if there really were a third intelligence 
at work behind the scenes, it might be able to produce clearer 
evidence of its operation than was yet forthcoming, by some 
such process as giving part of a message through one 
automatist, part through another, and finally providing the 
connecting link through a third. It cannot be said that any- 
thing quite so definite as this occurred; but the results were 
undeniably interesting, and though the interpretation of them 
is less clear than we could wish, it is certain that an im- 
portant addition has been made to our empirical knowledge 
of the obscure subjects included under the term “ psychical 
research.” 

For any real understanding of what the facts amount to the 
reader must be referred to Mr. Piddington’'s interesting paper, 
which appears to us to marshal them in as lucid a manner as 
their complicated character admits of. It would be futile to 
attempt to condense his four hundred pages into the space at 
our disposal. Nor is it possible to attempt a complete inter- 
pretation of these facts. What their bearing is on the 
evidence for the survival of bodily death, or even how far they 
extend our knowledge of telepathy,—these questions must be 
left, as Mr. Piddington leaves them, to be decided after 
further study. But we may perhaps give some idea of the 
kind of evidence by describing in outline one of the most 
striking of the cross-correspondences that occurred. 

In this case three automatists were concerned,—Mrs. Piper 
in London (with Mrs. Sidgwick at the moment taking 
charge of her sittings), and the two ladies already mentioned, 
namely, Mrs. Holland in India, and Mrs. Verrall at Cam- 
bridge or at Matlock Bath. The subject of the cross- 
correspondence—undesigned so far as any normal conscious- 
ness of the automatists was concerned—is a concatenation 





of ideas of which some links appear in all the scripts, though | 


in different orders and at different times. 


The three main 


groups of ideas involved in the case are :—(1) The “ Hercules | 


Furens” of Euripides and the union of East and West as 
typified in Hercules. This appears to lead on to (2) Tenny- 
son’s “ Maud,” with iis “Blush from West to East, Blush 


from East to West, Till the West is East,’ &c.; and to| 
| which I published a complete translation in the October 


(3) another pair of opposites,—namely, that of contrasted 
temperaments in Martha and Mary and Leah and Rachel 
which are dwelt on by Dante in the ‘“ Convito” and the 
“ Purgatorio.” Omitting some earlier and less clear references, 
the following is the order in which these topics occur in the 
scripts. 
Euripides and “ Hercules Furers” and to East and West. 


On March 25th, 1907, Mrs. Verrall’s script refers to 


| 

“Maud” (although without any explicit allusion to Hast and 
West). On April 3rd and April 6th respectively Mrs. Verrall’s 
script refers to Dante’s “ Paradiso” and “ Purgatorio,” On 
April Sth Mrs. Verrall, Mrs. Holland, and Mrs, Piper all 
write, Mrs. Verrall this time referring to “ Maud.” and 
specifically to the passage about East and West, Mrs. Holland 
referring to the “ Paradiso,” East and West, Martha ang 
Mary, and Leah and Rachel, and Mrs. Piper to Euripides ang 
“Light in West.” On April 16th it is Mrs. Holland's turn to 
refer to Euripides, connecting the name with Browning's 
translation of the‘ Hercules Furens.” It must be remembered 
that each writer was unaware of what the others had written, 
and, indeed, that neither they nor any one else concerned 
perceived the connexion of ideas till later. 

This is a very bald account of the incident, which should 
not be judged without reading the full account given by Mr. 
Piddington. A brief description such as the above is, on the 
one hand, in danger of giving a somewhat exaggerated idea of 
the explicitness of the dreamlike references, while, on the 
other, it omits subsidiary cross-correspondences connected 
directly and indirectly with the topics we have named, and 
which add to the impressiveness of the whole. But we think 
we have said enough to show that it is difficult to regard the 
concatenation or mosaic of ideas described as the result of 
chance, or even—to use Mr. Piddington’s pbrase—‘ of a 
cross-firing casually exchanged between the 
automatists.” It is more like “the work of a single direct. 
ing intelligence, or of a group of intelligences acting in 
concert.”. As to “the problem of the real identity of this 
directing mind, whether it was a spirit or group of co- 
operating spirits” (as the scripts themselves allege), “or the 
subconsciousness of one of the automatists, or the conscious. 
ness or subconsciousness of some other living person,” it 
would, as we have said, be premature to form a conclusion 
without further study involving very careful attention to 
details, and without more facts. 


[This article is 


telepathic 


by a distinguished member of the 
Psychical Society. Upon the curious phenomena described 
we cannot ourselves attempt to pronounce judgment. A great 
many more experiments must be made and a great deal more 
evidence weighed before it would be safe to say whether 
telepathy alone is capable of affording an explanation of 
cross-correspondences. That the investigation is worth 
miking we are convinced. Even if nothing more than 
telepathy were to be established as the explanation, a remark- 
able contribution would have been made to the science of 
psychology. The way to increase human knowledge is to 
inquire, and to remember Dr. Johnson's wise words : “ To leave 
things out of a book because they will not be believed is 
meanness,” —Ep. Spectator. ] 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aaaauiees 

A PLEA FOR THE PERSIAN NATIONALISTS. 

{To “ SPgEcraToR.” | 

Srr,—A year ago to-day (October 26th) you were kind enongh 
to insert in the Spectator a letter of mine entitled “ A Persian 
View of the Anglo-Russian Agreement.” It was from 
beginning to end an indictment ‘of that Agreement (which I 
described as an “unholy compact,” and qualified as “ill- 
starred”), and was consequently entirely opposed to the 
policy of a friendly understanding with Russia which you 
have consistently advocated and supported. 

At the time when that letter was written I assumed, as was 
generally assumed in this country, that the Agreement in 
question was in effect a potential partition of Persia, and I 
was not then acquainted with the exceedingly important 
official interpretation of the Agreement communicated on 
September 5th of last year by the British representative at 
to the Persian Government. This document, of 


Tur Epiror or Tue 


Teheran 


number of the Fortnightly Review (pp. 692-94), was intended 
to allay the excitement and consternation produced in Persia 
by the publication of the text of the Agreement, and it 
declared in the most solemn and explicit manner, on the 
authority of Sir Edward Grey and M. Isvolsky, that the 
Agreement, “ based as it is on a guarantee of Persia's inde- 


On March. 27th Mrs. Holland, writing in India, refers to ' pendence and integrity, can only serve to further and promote 
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Persian interests, for henceforth Persia, aided and assisted by 
ber two powerful neighbours, can employ all her powers in 
internal reforms.” “Not only,” the Note concluded, “do 
they not wish to have at hand any excuse for intervention, 
but their object in these friendly negotiations was not to allow 
one another to intervene on the pretext of safeguarding their 
respective interests.” The text of the long and important 

Note from which the above brief extract is here given was 

published in the Persian daily Hablu ’l-Matin of Septem- 

ber 14th, 1907, and I have independent corroborative 
evidence as to its purport from sources of unimpeachable 
authority. 

The Persian Constitutionalists were, in spite of their fears, 
greatly reassured by this declaration, for the solemn assur- 
ances of Great Britain are still not lightly disbelieved; and it 
was thought that whatever individual Russian agents on the 
spot—whether diplomatists, consuls, bankers, or Cossack 
officers—might do to help the Shah and his reactionary 
courtiers, or to embarrass the Parliament and its supporters, 
the Russian Government would at least so far respect its 
Agreement with England as to refrain from any open act of 
interference, at any rate so long as no harm befell the persons 
or properties of any foreign subjects resident in Persia. 
Hence the utmost efforts were made by the Nationalist leaders 
(especially by their gifted orator the late Maliku ’l-Mutakalli- 
min, who was strangled by the Shah immediately after the 
fatal coup d'état of June 23rd last) to impress upon the Persian 
people, even the humblest and most ignorant, the absolute 
necessity not only of refraining from molesting in any way 
any foreign resident or traveller in Persia, but of exerting 
themselves to protect them from any threatened molestation. 
Their marvellous success in impressing this view on their 
countrymen is admitted by all, and it may be doubted whether 
history records any instance of such admirable self-restraint 
on the part of a people in the throes of revolution. 

The abortive coup d’étct in December last is described in 
the article in the Fortnighily Review to which I have already 
referred, and bere I need only say that, before the firm front 
presented by the Constitutionalists, and the ready response of 
the National Guards to the call to protect their newly won 
laws and liberties, the Shah was powerless, and “had to give 
way,” as an English spectator of these events wrote to me, 
“all along the line.” 

Let us pass now to the second coup d'état of June 23rd last, 
when the National Assembly, without offering any serious 
resistance, suffered itself to be destroyed by the Shah's 
Cossacks, commanded by Colonel Liakhoff and other Russian 
officers. I may not trespass on your space by describing the 
miseries of that fatal day,—the massacre of unarmed citizens, 
the executions at the Bagh-i-Shah, the rows of half-clad, bare- 
headed prisoners, chained together under a blazing sun, the 
military tribunals and domiciliary visits of Colonel Liakhoff 
and his myrmidons, or the looting and destruction of private 
property. ‘The point I wish to emphasise is that the collapse 
of the popular resistance was due, not to cowardice, or over- 
confidence, or negligence, but to the threats of armed interven- 
tion by Russia on bebalf of the Shah, in casa he should again 
be worsted by the supporters of the Constitution. These 
threats were made by the Russian Minister in person to 
‘Azudu ’1]-Mulk, the head of the Kajar (7.e., the Royal) family, 
the President of the National Assembly, and the Persian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, by whom they were communi- 
cated immediately to Sayyid Taghi-zida (who is my informant 
on this particular point) and other Nationalist leaders. It is 
also asserted (but this I am most unwilling to credit) that the 
British Chargé d’ Affaires accompanied the Russian Minister 
and endorsed his declarations. At all events, the Nationalist 
leaders, now explicitly threatened with Russian intervention if 
they ventured to resist with arms the Shah’s armed attack on 
their liberties, decided, with true patriotism, to sacrifice those 
liberties rather than the independence of their country, and 
80 bade the National Guards disperse and disarm, hoping to 
the last, perhaps, that the two powerful States which 
had paralysed their resistance might also stay the Shah's 
attack. 

So the National Assembly fell before the guns of Colonel 
Liakhoff's Cossacks, and the darkness closed over Teheran, 
whence hardly any news now reaches us, and whither we 
write or telegraph in vain, for no answer comes. Only in 
Azarbayjin, the great province in North-West Persia, and 





especially in its capital, Tabriz, has the Constitution of Persia 
been successfully maintained and defended for four months 
by Sattér Khan, Baghir Khan, and their gallant fellow- 
citizens, of whose heroism and humanity the correspondent of 
the Times at Tabriz has given such graphic accounts. 

And now comes the rumour (which ere this letter appears 
may prove to be an accomplished fact) that Russian troops 
have crossed the Persian frontier and are marching on Tabriz 
with the intention of subduing it, occupying the province of 
Azarbayjin, and extinguishing the last hope of Persia's 
liberty. So far the rumour remains unconfirmed, and we hope 
and pray that our fears may prove to be groundless, that our 
suspicions of Russia’s intentions may be unfounded, and that 
some day, when the danger is past, and a restored Persian 
Parliament is again engaged in removing old abuses and 
introducing new reforms, we may be compelled to admit that 
we were wrong in our mistrust of Russia, and the Spectator 
right in maintaining that the Anglo-Russian Agreement was 
a good and beneficent thing. If, on the other hand, on 
whatever specious pretext, Russian troops sbould attack 
Tabriz and destroy that last stronghold of Persian freedom, 
a very great responsibility will rest on England, and a very 
heavy blow will have been dealt at that belief in her justice 
and beneficence which, as I am firmly convinced, is the chief 
bulwark of her power in the East.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Cambridge. Epwarp G. BROWNE. 

[So distinguished an Orientalist and so disinterested a 
friend of the Persian people as Professor Browne must 
always be listened to with respect. We feel sure, however, 
that his distrust of the central Russian Government is 
anything but well founded. Even though that Government 
is not always able to make its local agents at once obey its 
orders in the spirit as well as in the letter, it is striving 
loyally to carry out the Agreement with Britain. We must 
not forget that Russia’s material interests in Northern Persia, 
and especially in Tabriz, are very important. She cannot 
view a disturbance of the peace so near her frontier with 
the feelings of those many thousands of miles away. Professor 
Browne appears not to attach the weight which surely 
ought to be attached to Sir Edward Grey's statement in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. It was to the effect that, 
though Russia had moved about four hundred men to the 
frontier, the troops, as the disturbances had now ceased, were 
ordered not to cross the border “ unless Russian lives were in 
danger.” Sir Edward Grey is clearly quite satisfied with the 
action of the Russian Government, and is convinced of their 
loyalty to the Convention. In these circumstances, it seems 
to us both unwise and unjust to throw doubts on their good 
faith.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE SELECTION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATES. 
[To tus Epiror or tus *‘Spectrator.”] 
Srr,—Since the publication of my letter and your leader 
(October 10th) on the above subject, five other letters have 
appeared. Of the three principal, one deals mainly, two 
entirely, with the party management of a late election. Their 
trend, in fact, is tantamount to the shunting of the “ main- 
line” contention on to a siding where its local bearings were 
better discussed in the local Press. Two other letters advo- 
cate respectively legislation to prohibit veiled bribery on the 
part of candidates or Members, and a species of entente 
cordiale between opposing Conservatives and Liberals for the 
mutual protection of their pockets. To the first letter, signed 
“ A.,” the obvious reply is that our need is instant and urgent, 
while legislation connotes indefinite postponement and delay. 
The course I suggested (upon which you, Sir, were unable 
wholly to bestow the editorial blessing) entails no delay, no 
legislation, no revolution, sudden or sinister. It involves no 
appeal to the headquarters war-chest, the replenishing of 
which is mainly responsible for the foisting of brainless, 
speechless candidates upon Unionist electors. It advocates 
simply the selection of the fittest, not the fattest, and the 
local equipping, when needful, of the selected champions for 
the fight. Our need of bold fighters is momentous, yet our 
votes and interest are again and again demanded for panto- 
mime warriors in pasteboard armour, with no weapon within 
their capacity to draw—except a cheque. Meantime, if I (an 
outsider) know, how much more fully-must you know that the 
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bad old system of selection through money, instead of through 
merit, is at this moment as rife as ever.—I am, Sir, X., 
ConsTITUTIONALIST. 

[Seats are now hired by large annual payments rather than 
bought by a lump sum as formerly, That, we fear, is the 
only change. We wish all possible success to “Constitu- 
tionalist’s” efforts to get a better type of Unionist candidate, 
but we are not very hopeful. This correspondence must now 
cease.—Ep. Spectator. } 





IS GREAT BRITAIN LIVING ON HER CAPITAL? 

[To tur Eprror or True “ Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—To my letter headed “ Finances and Taxation,” pub- 
lished in your issue of the 17th inst., you appended a note in 
which you said: “ That at present we are living on our capital 
is demonstrably not the case.” It is true that, if we look at 
our Income-tax Returns, Great Britain is growing richer every 
year, but these Returns are unfortunately not trustworthy. 
Formerly, incomes assessed to Income-tax were habitually 
understated by taxpayers and underestimated by the 
authorities. Now, incomes are frequently, perhaps one 
ought to say usually, overestimated and overassessed by the 
tax-collectors. The altered ways of assessing incomes, the 
difference between the loose and generous assessments of 
former years and the rigorous and frequently unjust assess- 
ments which are habitually practised at present, has caused 
an apparent, but not a real, increase in Great Brituin’s 
national wealth and income. 

In your issue of the 24th inst, your correspondent 
“A J.P.,” considering gold as synonymous with wealth, 
asserts that Great Britain is still the banker of the 
world because London is still the world’s gold exchange. 
Banking means moneylending. Great Britain is no longer 
the banker of the world. This is evident from many 
phenomena. I would point ont only one of these. Formerly 
many of the principal railways, gasworks, waterworks, 
wharves, warehouses, factories, banks, &c.. on the Continent 
of Europe were owned by Englishmen. Now most of these 
have become the property of foreigners, mostly Germans. On 
the Continent, Germany, in conjunction with France, has 
taken our place as owner of foreign enterprises. In reply to 
my assertion that the decline of Great Britain's wealth is 
visible from the fact that Great Britain, who used to buy up 
foreign enterprises everywhere, is now selling her own enter- 
prises, such as factories, collieries, and a million tons of our 
best shipping, to foreigners, ‘A J.P.” answers that these 
enterprises have been sold to good advantage. That reply is 
quite irrelevant. He replies to my statement that the nation 
is selling its art treasures to foreign countries by telling your 
readers that the nation bas lately bought “a Velazquez and a 
Franz Hals.” If “A J.P.” will communicate with Messrs. 
Christie and our leading art dealers, he will learn that our art 
treasures are constantly, and in large numbers, being shipped 
to the United States and the Continent. “A J.P.” also 
denies that land bas declined in value. The Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture estimated in 1896 that the decay of 
our rural industries had caused a loss of £1,00,000,000 of 
agricultural eapital. Mr. Palgrave estimated that loss in 
1905 at £1,700,000,000, and it should amount now to an even 
larger sum. A great American financier, who had been 
buying British enterprises, said to me some time ago: 
“ Britannia is an old lady who has seen better days. At 
present she is selling off.’ Unfortunately there seems to be 
much truth ia that utterance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Evris BARKER. 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





BACON AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 
(To THe Epitros or tug “ Seecraron.”) 
Sir,—On reading the suggestive article on Bacon in your 
issue of October 24th I was reminded of a fact which has 
sometimes puzzled me. Matthew Arnold maintained that 
the great literary work of the eighteenth century was the 
moulding and developing of English prose. And yet he 
elsewhere insists on the unrivalled of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible. About the same time with 


excellence 





the Authorised Version appeared Bacon's Jowett, 
while looking over those “ Essays,’ read to me the famous | 
passage, “ Men fear death, as children fear to go in the dark,” ! 


“ Essays.” 


and presently added: “ We can’t write like that now.” If 
then, the excellence of Elizabethan and Jacobean prose wag 
such as we cannot approach, how can it be said that it wag 
only in post-Jacobean times that good English prose wag 
developed? The solution of this difficulty cannot here be 
fully discussed. But I may point out that the great writers 
of Elizabethan and Stuart times had undoubtedly a mastery 
of the grand manner. The only question is whether, while 
able to express a grand thought grandly, they did not some. 
times fail to express a plain thought plainly. In illustra. 
tion of this view passages might be quoted from the 
“ Aveopagitica.” But I prefer giving an example from 
Bacon’s Apology for himself, which an able writer has called 
“magnificent”: “I was the justest Judge that was in England 
these fifty years; but it was the justest censure in Parlia. 
ment that was these two hundred years.” This is certainly in 
the grand style, and also we understand its meaning and 
purport. But it suggests the criticism, first, that when Bacon 
called himself the “ justest ” Judge of his time, he must have 
meant the least corrupt Judge (I had almost said the best of 
a bad lot); and, secondly, that if he deserved this relative 
praise, it was hardly the “justest” of verdicts which singled 
Lim out from among his more corrupt brethren as the victim 
of Parliamentary censure. 

Both the charm and the occasional obscurity of Baconian 
utterances are in part due to his frequent archaisms. Referring 
to this fact, the late S. H. Reynolds, who edited Bacon's 
“ Essays” for the Clarendon Press, called my attention to a 
sentence in one of them which, without explanation, would 
mislead a modern reader. I cannot now recall the sentence ; 
but Reynolds's observation brings to my mind an archaic 
apophthegm of Bacon’s which is quoted by your contributor : 
“To be master of the sea is an abridgment of monarchy.” 
Here again we have the grand manner with a vengeance. 
The meaning of the sentence, no doubt, is that the mastery of 
the sea is the completion and, as it were, the summing-up of 
national greatness. But if the epigrammatic sentence were 
used by a modern writer, a spiteful critic might ask: Why 
should the mastery of the sea be more helpful to a Monarchy 
than to a Republic? He might add that the purely 
grammatical or quasi-grammatical sense of Bacon’s phrase 
would nowadays be: “‘ Maritime supremacy is a curtailment 
of the Royal prerogative!” In other words, the sense attached 
by Bacon to the terms “abridgment” and “ monarchy ” has 
become obsolete. 

As my comments on our great philosopher have a sub-acid 
flavour about them, I wish to conclude with two extracts from 
his “ Essays” which show bim at his very best, being at 
once grand and clear. The first is from the essay on 
adversity :— 

“ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity is 
the blessing of the New: which carrieth the greater benediction, 
and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Yet even in the Old 
‘Testament, if you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as many 
hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath 
laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities 
of Solomon Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most 
fragrant when they are incensed or crushed; for prosperity doth 
best discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue.” 

The other passage which I will quote is probably the finest 
and most fascinating sentence in Bacon’s “ Essays,” if not in 
all bis writings :— 

“A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love.” 
—l am, Sir, &e., LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenzxum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

[“ Abridgment ” to a lawyer like Bacon meant “essence,”— 
as, for example, in the title of a well-known law-book, “ The 
Abridgment of the Laws of England,” a work in which the law 
was boiled down to anessential liquor. “Monarchy,” of course, 
means universal sovereignty or Empire, as in the phrase 
“The Fifth Monarchy.” So the command of the sea is 
described as the essence of universal Empire,—Empire in 
its most concentrated shape.—Ep. Spectator. | 


THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 


[To THe 


Epiron oF Tur “Srecraror.” | 

Sir,—Sir Brampton Gurdon’s objection to equal representa- 
tion for Ireland and the rest of the United Kingdom (Spectator, 
October 24th) is not, I think, one that will prevail with 


serious politicians on either side of the House. The idea 
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that the chance majority of any one Parliament can by any 
form of Resolution or Act bind all other Parliaments for all 
time is one that only requires to be stated to be discredited. 
Tbe Irish Parliament tried it in 1783, when it solemnly 
enacted that what it was doing that day “shall be and 
js hereby decided to be established and ascertained for 
ever and shall at no time hereafter be questioned or ques- 
tionable.” When, however, a few years’ working showed 
the arrangement then arrived at to be a hopeless failure, 
and when “Grattan’s Parliament” had steered Ireland into 
anareby, rebellion, and civil war, the Irish Parliament very 
properly ignored the rhetorical prohibition of its predecessor 
andenacted the Parliamentary union of the two kingdoms. 
Similarly, when in 1869 the time came to disestablish the Irish 
Church, the United Parliament ignored the very stringent 
provision and guarantee to the contrary contained in the Act 
of Union. That Mr. Stanley, having a bad case to defend in 
denying to Ireland her proper representation in 1832, used the 
first weapon that came to his hand is surely no reason, as you 
very justly say, why his bad argument should prevail to-day. 
But I may go further, and point out that the Act of Union 
contains no hard-and-fast proviso regarding representation 
such as is called in aid by Mr. Stanley and Sir Brampton 
Gurdon. Only one of all the clauses of that Act was it 
attempted thus to buttress up against subsequent reforms, 
and that was the clause already alluded to dealing with the 
Established Church. I have not a copy of the Act at hand, 
but I think Iam correct in stating that it does not even fix 
the total. It simply provides that certain counties and 
boroughs and the University of Dublin shall have so-and-so 
many Members in the Imperial House of Commons. Every 
one of those provisions has been repeatedly altered in the 
century that has elapsed, and no one thought of suggesting 
that the Act of Union was violated thereby. From 1832 till 
1885 the whole system of representation has been pulled 
about and altered. Boroughs have been abolished, counties 
have been broken up, the total representation of Ireland has 
been altered at least twice, and the Act of Union is not a 
penny the worse. Since the last great Reform Act the prin- 
ciple of representation in proportion to population has become 
part of our Constitution, and it is a strange argument for a 
Liberal and a reformer to say that we must not reform our 
own Parliament in the twentieth century because some one in 
the eighteenth century thought differently.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. R. F. 





“SALOME.” 
[To Tae Epiron or Tug “SPECTATOR.” j 

Srr,—In the island of Guernsey a friend of mine was told by 
an old inhabitant that the little twirling dust-whirlwinds were 
caused by the presence of Herodias’s daughter. Asking for 
an explanation, the old lady continued :—* You see, she was in 
love with John the Baptist, and as she was carrying his head 
on the dish to her mother, she tried to kiss his lips. But the 
saint blew her away. And ever since she has been trying; 
and ever since she has been whirling in the dust in punish- 
ment for her fault.” I can vouch for the story, and for its 
persistence as a legend, at least in the Channel Islands.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. G. Monracu Poweg Lt. 

Foalease, Southbourne, Christchurch. 

[It is indeed curious to find that the inventions of 
mediaeval legend-mongers were as fantastic and as morbid as 
those of a decadent poetaster.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE “AMERICAN WOMAN.” 
{To rue Eprror or THs “ Sprecraror.” | 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ H. F. K.” (Spectator, October 24th) 
thinks that “it is not very wise” of Mrs. Rackham to 
fortify herself with George Eliot's name in her challenge 
of Dr. Macphail’s statements. He questions her wisdom. 
I should like to question his justice. Is it fair to George 
Eliot to take words that she puts the of 
Bartle Massey—a notorious crank—and to speak of them 
as “that lady's epigram”? ‘This same Bartle Massey also 
says: “College mostly makes people like bladders, 
for nothing but to | old the stuff that is poured into ’em.” 
Does “H. F. K.” regard this sentiment as George Eliot's 
If the chance sayings 


into mouth 


just good 


“epigram ” on University education ? 
of George Eliot’s characters are to be put forward as her 





verdicts on particular subjects—a great injustice to any 

author—then Mrs. Rackham can also quote an epigram 

of George Eliot’s: “I’m not denying that women are 

foolish ; God Almighty made ’em to match the men.”—I am, 

Sir, &c., H. M. Wars. 
Alexandra College, Dublin. 


[To tue Eprror or tur “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—It may or may not be “wise for Mrs. Rackham 
to bring the name of George Eliot into ber challenge of 
Dr. Macphuil’s statements.” There can be no doubt as to 
the wisdom of “H. F. K.’s” “Tt recalls to one’s 
mind,” he says, “that lady’s epigram: ‘ There’s nothing a 
woman does that a man can't do better, except bearing 
children, and that she does in a poor makeshift sort of way,’— 
perhaps the wittiest thing ever said by a woman.” Asa 
matter of fact, it was said by Mr. Massey, a professed misogy- 
nist, who had remarked just before: “If I'd known Vixen 
was a woman, I'd never have held the boys from drowning 
her,” and who subsequently adds that women are “only the 
evils that belong to this state of probation which it’s lawful 
for a man to keep as clear of as he can in this life, hoping to 
get quit of ’em for ever in another.” 
* Adam Bede” Mrs. Poyser observes (I quote from memory) : 
“T’m not denying that the women are foolish : God Almighty 
made them to match the men,” which is far funnier.—I am 
Sir, &e., H. MACNAGHTEN, 
Eton College, Windsor. 


criticism. 


Somewhere, too, in 


(To rae Epiror or rue “ Seectator.”)} 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ H. F. K.” (Spectator, October 24tb) 
charges me with unwisdom in adducing George Eliot as an 
example of the value of women’s work to the world because 
she has put into the mouth of her arch-misogynist a witticism 
to the effect that men do everything better than women. 
Even if this comparative estimate be true, it does not prove 
that women’s work apart from motherhood is valueless, which 
is the statement of Dr. Macphail's that I challenged. But I 
may leave Bartle Massey to be answered by Mrs. Poyser :— 
“I'm not denyin’ the women are foolish: God Almighty made 
‘em to match the men.”—I am, Sir, Xe., 
(Mrs.) C. D. Rackuam. 
4 Grange Terrace, Cambridge. 





INCOMES AND TAXES. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Not many of your readers will have noticed that the 
Municipal Council of Fourmies (Nord) have passed three 
resolutions which may be of interest to Income-tax payers. 
These enlightened burgesses have resolved that taxation 
should be equalised,—(1) by reducing it in proportion to 
the number of children in a family; (2) by creating a 
special tax to be imposed on childless citize ns, and by dis- 
tributing the sum thus realised among the parents of large 
families in proportion to the number of their offspring; 
(3) by the suppression of indirect taxation, which necessarily 


weighs unfairly upon large families through their con- 
sumption of dutiable commodities. Lest it should be 
said that these resolutions are the work of obscure 


humourists, let me add that they have the support of 
M. Piot, the well-known of the Cédte-dOr. No 
doubt the Municipal Councillors go too far. But surely 
they are in that taxes with 
unfair severity on fathers of families. Especially is this 
the case in England, where sons remain at the University 
till twenty-four or twenty-five, dependent on the paternal 
resources, or, to take another case, need help from home when 
they are serving in the naval or military forces of their 
country. A middle-class father with an average middle-class 
income, who has six or seven sons to start in life, has remark- 
ably little income for his own personal uses, and is practically 
as ill off as many who escape all direct taxation, May one 
of their number be permitted to address a hearty compliment 
and thanks to the excellent Municipal Councillors of Fourmies 
(Nord)? May their round their 
hospitable boards, and may M. Piot, the venerable Senator 
of the Codte-d’Or, succeed in his philanthropie—his philo- 
R. 8. 


Senator 


right insisting weigh 


olive-branches increase 








progenitive—efforts.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
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REST-ROOM FOR GIRLS AT THE FRANCO- 
BRITISH EXHIBITION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tus “ Seecrator.”] 
Sir,—Since July 11th, when you kindly acknowledged the 
sum of £20 103. as the result of my letter inserted in the 
Spectator, I have received the following additional donutions, 
which bring the total to £26 17s. :— 
£s. 4. 


O10 O} Mrs, Joicey .......000..secrerceccees 
0 7 O|A Friend 


The chairman of our Rest-Room Committee, the Hon. Mrs. | , . s 
| money will really be enjoyed, not by the State pensioners, but 


Pelham, who also originated the scheme, now assures me that 
our financial position at the closing of the Exhibition is 
satisfactory. The £300 paid to the authorities for the erection 
of our small building was found to have been more than the 
actual cost. Late in the season a second and similar building 
was offered to us, but as we were not prepared to provide 
furniture and staff for a few weeks only, we unticipate the 
advantages to the employees of the duplicate Rest-rooms 
during next year’s Exhibition. The subscription for members 


of the Rest-room was one penny weekly; the number of | 


members on the books was considerably over a thousand. 
The room could not possibly accommodate more than 
fifteen members at one time, so that the garden ground, 
which was granted through the kindness of some members 
of the Executive Committee, proved of the greatest possible 
service in sun, wind, or rain to the hundreds who attended 
daily. By offering to pay extra on the cost of the 
building of the room, two lavatories were added for the 
use of our members. This reduced our space, and it 
should have been realised earlier that the room 
almost useless without this accommodation. The little tea- 
and coffee-stall which I opened in the garden on June 17th 
in the name of the National Union of Women Workers 


happy experience to me. I served the simple meals, varying 
from 14d. to 4d., every day for thirteen of the fifteen weeks 
that the stall was open. It was entirely self-supporting. The 
girls made no trouble of any of the disadvantages from the 
absence of shelter, of tables, or from the inexperience of their 
stall-owner. In fact, their graceful acknowledgments of 
my services on the afternoon we closed will now remain 
among my pleasantest recollections. The stall “takings” 
amounted to £284 12s. 8d., and after paying all expenses I 
have a balance of £46, which the National Union of Women 
Workers promise to devote to hastening necessary reforms in 
connexion with exhibitions, as far as they are able. These 


reforms, I hope your readers will agree, are pressing, seeing | 


that neither the Factory nor the Shop Assistants Acts touch 
exhibition employees; that the small Rest-room and garden 
were the only places of privacy and _ rest 


two lavatories were the only such places free to them until 
September Ist, when a slight relaxation in enforcing the 
reading of the Public Health Act was granted; and that 
my tiny coffee-stall was so generously patronised 

there alone could the employees get served quickly and 
enjoy the opportunities for independence and satisfaction 
through the special provision for their proper needs.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epitu H. GLover. 

10 Leonard Place, Kensington, W. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


[To raz Epitor or tam “Spectator.” | 


Srr,—One grave result of the Old-Age Pensions Act is | 


beginning to become apparent which has repeatedly been 
foretold, but has not, I think, been mentioned in your columns 
for some time. Many poor old people are at present supported 
more or less by help given by employers, neighbours, or kins- 
folk. And signs are not wanting that as soon as pensions 
begin to be paid the inevitable tendency will be to reduce 
pro tanto these kindly subventions. A farmer who has retained 
an old labourer upon work whichis not worth even the reduced 
wage that may be attached to it; a master who has been 
allowing something to an old servant; children who have been 
contributing to keep a parent from becoming a pauper,—all 


these, and many others, will naturally ask themselves why | 


they should pay taxes and allowances too. Possibly many 


will hardly like to take full advautase of the change in the | 





| Not a bit! 





| should like to relate 
was | 


. - | him, to Messrs. Sewell’s sanatorium at Croydon. 
proved a great attraction and benefit to the girls, and a very | , |, a8 ee as age 
~ | Cook's charge was 25s. I twice visited my dog unexpectedly, 


reserved for | 
thousands of the girls employed in the Exhibition; that the | 





| It is impossible to exaggerate the blessing 


aa, 
circumstances of their dependents. But many others yilj 
feel justified in doing so, especially where it has been an effort 
to provide the money. And, indeed, why should they not? 
For a weekly regular pension does make a differencg 
in the needs of the recipient. At any rate, it is clear 
that the receipt of a State pension will be fully taken 
into account in future by those who may be considerins 
whether to provide (or organise) regular assistance of any 


. | kind for people of insufficient means and above tbe pension 


age. In other words, to the extent that such assistance jg 
withdrawn or withheld, the benefit of the State pension. 


by the parties who would, but for the grant of State pensions, 
have furnished that assistance. A nice text for a social 
agitator who may desire to convince the poor that the rich 
are not their friends, but their robbers and enemies :—* Why! 
who gets your pension? Do you? Are you any better olf? 
Your master gets it. Doesn’t he pay you just 
so much less than he did? Of course he does!” And where 
is the process to stop ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Burghfield. H. G. Writurnr. 

[Of course. State aid invariably kills voluntary aid, just 
as a muscle is atrophied if you do its work for it permanently 
by a bandage or an instrument.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





DOGS IN QUARANTINE. 
[To tux Eprror or tus “ Srectator.”] 
Str,—After reading Lady Blomfield’s unfortunate experience 
(Spectator, October 24th) in bringing a dog from abroad, I 
my Last year I brought my 
Aberdeen terrier from Gibraltar. By arrangement he was 
met at Tilbury by Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son's representa- 
tive, who_conveyed him, in the wooden cage I had made for 
Messrs, 


own, 


and found him in excellent quarters and being thoroughly 
well looked after. On the first visit I gave the kennelmana 


| small tip (2s. 6d.), but do not think that it was expected or 
l I 


made any difference to the dog’s treatment. At the end of 
three months he came out of quarantine in as perfect health 
and condition as he went in. Messrs. Sewell’s charge was 
7s. a week. It is difficult to know what is meant by “the 
Government kennels” in your correspondent’s letter. The 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries sent me a list of 
authorised quarantine establishments, none of which are 
under Government control, and offered to investigate any 
other to which I thought of sending my dog. Needless to say, 
I took some trouble in finding out beforehand a trustwortby 
carrying agent and a perfectly satisfactory sanatorium.— 
T am, Sir, &e., MARGARET FELKEIN. 
17 The Avenue, Southampton. 





ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING TIIE TRAINING 
AND SUPPLY OF MIDWIVES. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.” ] 

Sir,—May we beg a few lines of your space to make an appeal of 
& most urgent nature? It may be known to many of your readers 
that in 1902 an Act of Parliament was passed (the Midwives Act, 
1902) providing that after 1910 no woman shall practise as a mid- 
wife unless properly qualified and registered. This was a most 
salutary, and indeed necessary, step for the protection of both 
mothers and infants from the terrible consequences resulting from 
incapacity and ignorance, for it is probably not generally known 
that fifty per cent. of all births in England and Wales are attended 
by midwives, the majority of whom were formerly untrained 

But Parliament, while preventing incompetent women from 
practising this profession, did not see fit to take any step towards 
providing a sufficient supply of competent midwives, and it was 
with a view to making good this omission that the Association for 
Promoting the Training and Supply of Midwives was formed. The 
Association, which is honoured by the patronage of her Majesty 
the Queen, and has the invaluable support of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as president, has done very valuable work; 
but funds are needed to extend and complete that work. A very 
large number of women ought to be trained in midwifery by the 


| year 1910, and this must be done largely by funds provided by 


private generosity, as great numbers of suitable women caunot 
afford the cost of training, which is about £25 for each midwife. 
that competent 
attendance in childbirth means to poor women and to their 
children, 

We commend this appeal for subscriptions very urgently 
to your readers in the assurance that every pound given te 
this object will help to alleviate the suffering and reduce 
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—— 
the risk of disease and death among mothers and infants. We 
may add that Dr. Champneys, chairman of the Central Midwives 
Board, is in sympathy with the objects of our appeal. All 
information may be obtained from the office, Association for 
Promoting the Training and Supply of Midwives, Dacre House, 
Dean Farrar Street, Westminster, 8.W.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Aanzes Masset Bruce, 

Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Arruur L. Leon, Hon. Treasurer. 
Joun Wituiams, M.D 





WOMEN’S NATIONAL ANTI-SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” | 


Sir,—May I beg the hospitality of your columns to remove a 
misunderstanding? I find that members of the Women’s National 
Anti-Suffrage League, in all parts of London, are feeling aggrieved 
at not having received notices of the meeting on November 5th 
at 3p.m. in the Queen’s Gate Hall. May I explain that this 
meeting is being held to inaugurate the South Kensington branch 
of the League, and that, applications for tickets being very 
numerous, I am obliged first to consider the claims of members 
of the branch and their friends? I have now secured increased 
accommodation, and shall be very glad to receive applications for 
tickets from members of the League, which shall be met, so far 
as tickets may be available, after the needs of the branch have 
been satisfied.—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. Somervetn, 
Hon. Sec., South Kensington Branch 
of the W.N.A.S.L. 
1 Albert Place, Kensington. 


LEGAL HELP FOR THE POOR, 
(To rue Eprror or Tur “ Srecrator,”’] 


Sir,—The East London Tenants’ and General Legal Protection 
Committee was founded in 1899 to protect poor persons from the 
infringement of their legal rights, and to secure to them any 
redress to which they are entitled. To this end the honorary 
solicitor and members of the Committee attend at Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel, every Tuesday evening at eight o’clock and inter- 
view persons secking redress. 

Many cases require only advice and a statement of their rights, 
and this often prevents litigation. In others a letter from the 
Committee produces the desired result. The mere existence of 
the Committee has been, and is still, invaluable in upholding a 
standard of fair dealing. But it was soon found that the strength 
of the Committee and their effectiveness depended very largely 
on their readiness to pay the expenses of any case in which they 
considered legal redress should be obtained, and this, of course, 
involves expenditure, 

No cases but the very poorest are taken up. The fact that 
during the last two years, of a hundred and thirty-five cases in 
which the Committee took action, they were successful in a 
hundred and fourteen, is a sufficient proof of the care with 
which the work is carried on. In addition to this,as many as 
fifty applicants weekly are interviewed and given timely advice 
which proves invaluable to them. 

The cases dealt with by the Committee are very various in 
character, but we may mention two by way of example :—(1) A 
landlord, intending to let a shop to a new tenant, sent in his 
builder to make alterations while the previous tenancy was still 
running. The builder removed the front wall, making the house 
uninhabitable and damaging the tenant’s property. The Com- 
mittee obtained redress for this tenant. (2) A man was run over 
and killed by a vehicle, and left a widow and five children without 
means of support. Had not the Committee obtained substantial 
compensation for them, they would have been dependent entirely 
upon relief. Often the very injuries for which persons seek 
redress deprive them of the necessary funds with which to bring 
an action; the procedure in forma pauperis is practically useless 
for this purpose. 

Hitherto, thanks to the generosity of private donors, no public 
appeal has been found necessary. Owing, however, to growth in 
the work and the death of contributors, the Society has now 
liabilities amounting to about £100, which must be met if the 
work is to continue. If only one hundred persons will spare 
us : guinea, the Society will be in a position to carry on its 
work, 

Donations may be sent to the honorary treasurer, East London 
Tenants’ and General Legal Protection Committee, Toynbee Hall, 
Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Samvet A. Barnett, President of the Committee. 
Harry Lawson, Hon. Treasurer. 
C. Watgy Conen, Chairman. 


(Here is help for the poor clear of the slightest taint of 
pauperisation.—_ Ep. Spectator. } 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
ezpression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
vew is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


POETRY. 
~ —>— 
OF THE VALUE OF MASTERPIECES.—A DISPUTE, 


NOTHING, you say, was ever worth the throes 

Of thinking save it met its counterpart 

In other minds; no sonnet, lyric, tale, 

Worth penning cept some meed of pence or praise 
Acclaimed the doer; what slight men call “ Fame” 
Blew for one hour at least her good cracked horn? 
The claim's familiar, yet you'll sure admit 

That strains of harmony, divinely sweet, 

Born in celestial spheres, may now and then 

Sound at deep dead of night, heard of but few 
Who wake and yawn, then promptly sleep again. 
Nay, who durst swear no white Divinity, 
Round-limbed, snow-bosomed, may have trod yon glade 
This morn at cockcrow; kissed a hand and fled, 
Seen only of the silly browsing kine ? 

And so to our contention :—who can say 

On what poor, spent, and quite unhonoured brain 
The pearly treasure of one spacious phrase, 

Eight matchless words, worthy our dearest Keats, 
May now and then alight; glow for a space, 

And vanish, scarcely recognised while there, 

And quite unguessed of by our sapient crowd ? 

At all events I who now speak to you 

Would gladly—should some gracious power deign 
(Say once or twice perchance in sixty years) 

To make me the recipient of like gift, 

And claim the promise—gladly would I vow 

Here on mine oath no mortal save myself 

Should see, hear, aye, or catch a rumour of it; 

Nay, to make matters certain, once the scroll 

Writ out and conned, I would with mine own hand 
Bury it where e’en moles would never nose it. 
Or—a more seemly burial we'll concede— 
Take boat and drop it twenty fathoms deep, 

Where old Atlantic's surfiest billows roll, 

There to be merged for aye with wracks and wrecks, 
And dead men’s bones, and vanished argosies, 

And all the flotsam of unthrifty Time. 

You smile! Such triumphs in your eyes are naught ? 
Well, well! We each know what our own souls crave, 
And for my part I know that I should live 

The larger and the happier till the end. 

Nay, that my secret should go out with me, 

Worn like a jewel nearest to my heart, 

Best of all jewels, just one flawless phrase, 
To shine a diamond in the unlettered dusk. 








THE THEATRE. 
——-@- — 


LADY EPPING’S LAWSUIT. 

LiGcuT comedy bears the same relation to serious drama as a 
water-colour sketch to a portrait in oils. The impression 
which it produces is as a rule less intense, less elaborate, and 
less complete than that of high comedy or tragedy; yet 
without doubt it must be ranked as an equally genuine 
and admirable form of art. In the hands of a master light 
comedy can even rise to greatness,—witness Moliére’s Malade 
Imaginaire, which resembles some of Turner's water-colour 
landscapes alike in the rapid lightness of its execution and the 
supreme power of its appeal. Indeed, it seems probable that 
the genius which goes to the making of a writer of light comedy 
is of a rarer kind than that which inspires other dramatists. In 
the whole history of literature it is difficult to point to more than 
two or three truly triumphant and immortal instances of this 
particular form of drama. Putting aside Molitve and Shake- 
speare, one can only recall a few scenes of light comedy in 
Congreve and Sheridan which unmistakably belong to the 
high places of art. Perhaps this may be explained by the fact 
that light comedy requires for its perfection the combination 
of two distinct faculties, each of which is extremely rare. 
It is the business of serious drama to produce the effect 
of absolute reality; to impress upon the audience the belief 





Publication, 


not only that the events depicted did as a matter of fact 
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happen so, but that they could have happened in no other 
manner. Such a belief forms the very framework of this 
kind of dramatic art,just as a precisely contrary belief forms 
that of the genre which stands at the opposite end of the 
dramatic scale,—the farce. In farce the effect depends upon 
a frank recognition of the impossibility of what occurs upon 
the stage; there would be no fun in a farce if the audience 
believed in it. Light comedy stands midway between these 
extremes, and partakes of both their natures. Itis concerned 
neither with the necessary nor with the absurd, but with an 
intermediate region wherein the improbable shades off into 
the just possible and the fantastic mingles with the true. 
When we watch Malvolio, for instance, we cannot believe in 
his adventures, neither can we quite disbelieve in them; we 
realise that it is conceivable that they should have happened, 
while at the same time we are well aware that, in reality, 
things never fall out so. We are delighted at once by our 
consciousness of the underlying truth of the situations, and 
by our appreciation of an exquisite and ludicrous pro- 
priety in them which art alone could have created. If 
they had been less real, we should have been uninterested ; 
if they had been less fantastic, we should not have been 
amused. Thus the master of light comedy must possess 
the two uncommon and well-nigh incompatible gifts 
of the clearest common-sense and the liveliest imagination. 
He must be able both to observe life as it appears in the 
soberest light of everyday fact, and to invest what he sees 
with the most radiant colours of fiction. More than this, he 
must be familiar with the difficult and subtle art of literary 
balance; he must mix his opposites with delicacy, and never 
be so realistic as to be grave or so fantastic as to be 
ridiculous. No wonder that with suclr requirements the 
artist in light comedy should be a rare creature to come 
across! 

Whether Mr. Davies's light comedy, Lady Epping's Lawsuit, 
which is now appearing at the Criterion, altogether satisfies 
the conditions necessary for a complete artistic success is 
somewhat doubtful, but it is certain that the qualities dis- 
played in it place its author in the very front rank of our 
living workers in this delightful field of art. Mr. Davies’s 
last play, The Mollusc, was a far more serious piece of work ; 
its principal defect lay in the fact that it was not quite 
serious enough, and a similar criticism applies to Lady 
Epping’s Lawsuit. The Mollusc, which was in essence a 
high comedy, was spoilt by an occasional excursion into mere 
fantasy, and Mr. Davies’s present play is marred by an 
occasional descent into mere farce. Its social satire is a little 
obvious and a little strained. The great country house con- 
verted into a “zoo” for celebrities, the society young lady 
who finds everything “sweet,” the languishing actress, the 
flirtatious Judge, the Scotch minister who says “Amen” 
at inopportune moments,—these are some of the butts of Mr. 
Davies’s ridicule, and one cannot help feeling that they are 
too often nothing more than grotesque lay figures which it bas 
pleased him to set up in order that he may show his skill in 
knocking them down again. The weakest of these creations 
is Mr. Justice Wray,—a character which even the charming 
acting of Mr. Eric Lewis fails to rescue from a certain 
triviality and triteness. The humours of the silly and 
susceptible judicial joker have been long since exhausted, and 
for this reason Mr. Davies’s trial scene, though it is full 
enough of fun and vivacity, misses fire. But, after all, these 
are only the outworks of Mr. Davies’s comedy. Its central 
figure, the Countess of Epping, is a creation conceived with 
such real originality, and carried out with such dexterous art, 
that one is only too ready to forget and to forgive the 
unsatisfying background of social satire upon which she is 
presented to one’s view. Mr. Davies seems to have marked 
out for himself a particular corner of feminine folly, and 
Lady Epping is the latest result of his investigations. In 
Mrs. Gorringe he showed us a woman who was silly, and 
nothing in the world besides; in the heroine of The Mollusc he 
portrayed a stupid and selfish wife who yet, in spite of her 
stupidity and her selfishness, possessed a kind of cleverness 
and a kind of charm. Lady Epping might be described 
as a cross between these two characters. She is a flighty 
lady of fashion, as foolish as she is vain, and with only one 
fixed principle in all her conduct,—the necessity of having 
her own way. Her desires, it is true, never extend very 
far; she is too feather-headed to determine upon anything 





absolutely wicked; she is content if she a. 
silly and harmless flirtation, if she can pose as a lite 4 
genius, if she can marry her brother to an American heiress 
who will pay her costs when she goes to law. These are 
trivial ambitions; but the ingenuity which she is capable of 
exercising in order to fulfil them is nothing short of amazino 
and the humour of the character lies in the combination of 
this almost fiendish capacity for getting what she wants with 
her utter fatuity in every other circumstance of life, Her 
mind is like a shot silk, where cleverness and folly shift ang 
change at every incident, blending into one another with ay 
infinite variety of gradations, each of which seems moro 
ridiculous and more delightful than the last. The part is 
played by Miss Mary Moore with the same brilliance ana 
humour which marked her renderings of Mr. Davies's previous 
heroines. So completely does she identify herself with tho 
character that it is hard to believe that Lady Epping would 
have been precisely the subtle and fascinating creature that 
she is without the inspiration of Miss Mary Moore. The 
middle-class and inarticulate dramatist who forms the foil for 
Lady Epping’s flights and follies is represented by Mr. Sam 
Sothern with faultless art. Mr. Sothern is one of our most 
accomplished actors, and his rendering of Paul Hughes is ay 
object-lesson in the striking effects which may be produced 
upon the stage by quietness and reticence supported by 
technical perfection and good taste. 

If one were asked to sum up Mr. Davies's comedy in a 
single word, that word would certainly be “amusing.” It js 
amusing from the very first moment to the very last, 
Perhaps, in fact, it is a little too amusing. Every good play, 
however light it may be, demands some thinking on the part 
of the audience, and at Mr. Davies's it is difficult to do any- 
thing but laugh. The points succeed each other in such a 
gay profusion, they are all so vivid and so pleasing, that the 
mind has no opportunity for any but the faintest reflection, 
and the main outlines of the piece are blurred by the details. 
If we examine the lighter work of Molitre—the Médecin 
Malgré lui, or the first acts of the Bourgeois Gentilhonme— 
we find a different method of writing. We find a few 
simple points insisted upon at length, developed with con- 
summate skill, and only dismissed when the last ounce of 
dramatic significance has been wrung out of them. The chief 
difficulty in the way of this style of composition is that it can 
only succeed if the points in themselves are very good points 
indeed; for the dramatist who is still uncertain of his quality 
a quick succession of stage “ moments” is the safest plan. It 
is noteworthy that Mr. Davies is certainly at his best during 
the comparatively long scene in his first act in which Lady 
Epping divulges to her protégé the plots and the best lines of 
some of her dramatic masterpieces. That scene, in its sus- 
tained brilliance, in its combination of character and fancy, in 
its delicate handling of a situation which in less skilful hands 
would have been either preposterous or unpleasant, comes 
very near to being classical. Surely no one can complain of 
the condition of the English stage when such work as this is 
being produced upon it. Ianortvs. 








BOOKS. 


LORD PANMURE, THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 


AND THE CRIMEAN WAR.* 
PuBLic opinion about Lord Panmure, who succeeded the Duke 
of Newcastle as Secretary for War during the Crimean War, 
has not been authoritatively corrected since the publication of 
Kinglake’s romantic history. Kinglake, as the fiercely loyal 
partisan of Lord Raglan, denounced the famous despatch of 
February 12th, 1855, in which Lord Panmure charged Lord 
Raglan with failing to acquaint himself with the health and 
conditions of his army, and to inform the Government of the 
situation. Kinglake supposed that Panmure had wrung a 
reluctant consent from the Cabinet to enable him to send this 
despatch. A writer in the Edinburgh Review, it is true, 





* (1) The Panmure Papers: being a Selection from the Correspondence of For 
Maule, Second Baron Panmure, afterwards Eleventh Earl of Dalhousie, K.T., 
G.C.B. Edited by Sir George Douglas, Bart., M.A., and Sir George Dalhousie 
Ramsay, C.B., late of the War Office. With a Supplementary Chapter by the 
late Rev. Principal Rainy, D.D. 2 vols. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
(24s. net.]——(2) The Life of Henry Pelham, Fifth Duke of Newcastle, 1811-1854. 

y John Martineau, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, With Portraits, London: 
Jobn Murray. (12s. net.j 
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refuted this belief very soon after Kinglake had published it; 
but the authoritative refutation comes for the first time now. 
Here we have the text of the letters and despatches which 

assed between the Queen and her War Minister and the 
generals in the field. We see, as it were, passing under our 
eyes the management of a great war by the Cabinet and the 
Sovereign, with the voice of the Press and the growling of the 
public acting as chorus and continually being taken into 
account and propitiated. Nothing could be more instructive. 
No student of history can afford to neglect these two stout 
yolumes, which are excellently edited. The despatches tell 
their own story, and little more than the editing was 
required. 

The career of Lord Raglan has caused many lances to be 
crossed, and the conflicts have mostly been futile and 
jrrelevant. It is quite possible to believe at one and the same 
time that Lord Raglan was one of the most gallant men and 
lovable of personalities that ever commanded an army, and 
yet to hold that through his own fault or that of his Staff he 
did not appreciate the extent of the suffering among his 
troops in the snow, or, appreciating it, had not the fund of 
energy necessary to conquer all the difficulties and remove 
the causes of distress. But unfortunately the partisans have 
done their best to prevent us from reconciling these two 
perfectly reconcilable beliefs. We have generally been 
invited to believe that Lord Raglan was unassailably efficient 
at all points or at none. The Panmure Papers ought to end 
these absurd conflicts at cross-purposes; and they will give 
the reader reason to think better than he ever did before of 
Lord Panmure, even though he will have to smile grimly now 
and again at the spectacle of the War Minister pouring out 
his cascade of comments and questions to Lord Raglan, and 
thus confirming the conditions which made the latter keep 
all too closely to his desk instead of examining the wants of 
the army at first hand. Even as it was, Raglan did not give 
the information that was really wanted; and if one person 
complained more than another of this, it was, as is now seen, 
the Queen herself. The Crimean War will remain, let us 
hope, the classic example of a war which was “ muddled 
through.” Our commissariat and our medical service were 
a disgrace. The bitterness of our officers and men was 
increased by the sight, alongside of them, of the French 
arrangements, which were scientifically thought out. General 
Simpson described them as “marvellous.” If there is a 
consolation in this detrimental comparison, it is that ulti- 
mately the position was nearly reversed. Our national 
faculty for strong-hearted improvisation came to our rescue, 
whereas when F. >nch science was at last overtaxed there was 
little or nothing behind it. 

Fox Maule, second Baron Panmure, and afterwards eleventh 
Earl of Dalhousie, was named after Charles James Fox by 
his Whig father, who had a deep reverence for Fox's political 
principles. That the father’s principles were more academic 
than humane, however, may be judged from his treatment 
of his son, whom he required to side against his mother in a 
family quarrel on pain of being cut off from all riches. 
Young Fox Maule—he was only sixteen at the time—knew 
that the blame of the quarrel lay with his father, and when 
posed by this monstrously cruel alternative he chose, to bis 
eternal credit, povert, and loyalty to his mother. The poverty 
was never mitigated till his father’s death. He entered 
Parliament in 1834, and rose by gradual stages to succeed the 
Duke of Newcastle in February, 1855. It was his task to 
bring the Crimean War to an end. Very few of his letters 
appeared in the recently published volumes of Queen 
Victoria’s letters. Here we have not only his letters to the 
Queen, but a great number from the Queen herself. These 
only confirm the impression one received from the collection 
of Lord Esher and Mr. Benson; the Queen's judgment was 
always prompt, firm, direct, and remarkably sane, as one saw 
there, in foreign affairs; in these new volumes we are 
astonished at her mastery of military details. “The Queen 
wishes also,” she says in a letter of October, 1855, “ to observe 
that in this Morning's State and in the one preceding it, the 
Artillery has been left out as well as all the horses, This 
ought to be observed upon.” Again, in December, 1856 :— 

“The Queen wishes to remind Lord Panmure that we are now 
&pproaching the end of December, and that she has not yet 


received the report from the Fortification Department for the 
September quarter. She hopes that Lord Panmure will be able 





to stop this continued remissness of the same Department, of 
which she has to complain every quarter.” 
Again, about the Victoria Cross in February, 1856 :— 

“The Cross looks very well in form, but the metal is ugly ; it is 
copper and not bronze, and will look very heavy on a red coat 
with the Crimean Ribbon. Bronze is, properly speaking, gun- 
metal; this has a rich colour and is very hard; copper would 
wear very ill and would soon look like an old penny. Lord 
Panmure should have one prepared in real bronze, and the Queen 
is inclined to think that it ought to have a greenish varnish to 
protect it; the raised parts would then burnish up bright and 
show the design and inscription. The reverse ought not to be 
quite flat, but should be finished as much as the front.” 

And what could be better than the Queen’s discrimination in 
choosing a motto for the Cross P— 

“The motto would be better, ‘For Valour’ than ‘for the brave,’ 

as this would lead to the inference that only those are deemed 
brave who have got the Cross.” 
Examples of Queen Victoria’s industrious care for details in 
military matters could be multiplied indefinitely. The letters 
from the Prince Consort, too, are nearly all sensible. 
Generally he writes professedly as the mouthpiece of the 
Queen; sometimes he offers his own opinions. A want of 
proportion is only displayed seriously once, when he speaks of 
the Army being “despoiled of the advantages it should have 
won by the pen of one miserable scribbler!!!” This is, 
of course, an allusion to the Times correspondent. His 
“scribbling ” was at the time a new form of journalism, and 
it was beyond doubt improperly controlled. Yet it was he 
who informed the public of the condition of the army in 
the Crimea; he whose burning letters brought out Miss 
Nightingale; and he who, by concentrating opinion at home 
on the miseries of the troops, indirectly procured the downfall 
of the Aberdeen Ministry, and (as generals as well as civilians 
have admitted) “ saved the Army in the Crimea.” 

Panmure, though always considerate, was not so gently 
devious as the Duke of Newcastle in his letters to Raglan. 
He bad taken office in a house tumbling about his ears, and it 
was a sign of pluck that he was willing to sit there at all. 
Almost as soon as he had gone to the War Office the Prince 
Consort wrote to him :— 

“ A fact which has been brought to my knowledge yesterday 

ought to be known to you, and therefore I write a line notwith- 
standing my reluctance to trouble you, when such a heavy press 
of business must already be on your hands. It is admitted by all 
medical men that the greatest danger to our Army arises from 
scorbutic diseases and a corrupt state of blood, caused chiefly by 
the use of salt provisions. Vegetables are of the utmost import- 
ance to the poor men. It so happens that one of the Crimean 
Relief Societies sent out a whole shipful of vegetables. On its 
arrival at Constantinople, the man in charge of it reported 
himself to the Commissary (I believe Smith, reported to be our 
best), who was delighted to hear of the arrival of provisions; 
when he saw the list, however, and found they were vegetables, 
he declined purchasing ‘as the Commissariat had no power to 
purchase vegetables’ !!” 
Panmure in his answer said that this was “of a piece with 
the old-fashioned departmentalism throughout the whole 
administration of military affairs, which must be entirely 
overset.” As for Panmure’s reproaches to Raglan, he did 
not convey them, as we said at the beginning, of his own 
impetus and in the face of unwilling colleagues. The 
following letter—and there are many like it—points indis- 
putably to the original source of the annoyance :— 

“The Queen returns the Morning State of the Army in tho 

Crimea, and must express astonishment at the meagre and un- 
satisfactory reports from Lord Raglan, which contain next to 
nothing, and certainly nothing for the guidance of the Home 
Government. How different are General Rose’s despatches 
reporting on the State of the French Army!” 
The position of Ministers at home who were trying to defend 
officers abroad, while those officers gave them inadequate 
data for an advocate’s purpose, received its reductio ad 
absurdum in the letter in which Panmure seriously suggests 
to General Simpson (Raglan’s successor) that his despatches 
should be more “verbose”; then it would be easier for 
Ministers to fog the public with details -— 

“'The papers have been discussing your affair of the Redan, and 
pulling you all to pieces. I think that, if you had sent a more 
verbose and well-digested despatch, without so many rough edges 
on it, you could have allayed the storm better and smoothed down 
the grumblers. You cannot conceive how I have been pestered 
by critics and tormented by fools with long faces.” 

We must not omit to mention the interludes by Palmerston, 
who is characteristically sprightly and offhand. He suggests 
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in one letter that General Simpson should be instructed 
“not to trouble himself about peace, but to make the best 
of the war.” 

In conjunction with these valuable letters we should advise 
the reading of Mr. John Martineau’s biography of the Duke 
of Newcastle, who was Panmure’s predecessor. It contains 
many hitherto unpublished letters from Lord Raglan of the 
first interest. As for the criticism of the book, Mr. Martineau 
almost out-Kinglakes Kinglake in his defence of Lord Raglan. 
The answer to most of this is to be found in The Panmure 
Papers. 





QUEEN ANNE.* 


Mr. Ryan's Queen Anne is as good a specimen as another 
of the sugared history which to-day is threatening the popu- 
larity of the novel. The subject, it is true, is hardly suitable 
to the prevailing method. Queen Anne had not many 
consorts, like Henry VIII.; she could not rival Elizabeth in 
boasting of her lovers; and Mr. Ryan is unable to follow the 
common method of his colleagues who are never so happy 
as when they are involving the Throne in a mist of scandal. 
The good Queen Anne lived and died in the clearer air of 
publicity. She did nothing of which she herself or her subjects 
might be ashamed, and if her career does not inspire admira- 
tion, it should not arouse curiosity. However, Mr. Ryan has 
made the most of his opportunity. He has atoned for the 
absence of scandal by a style of ecstasy, the splendour of 
which outstrips its accuracy. He sprinkles his pages liberally 
with “Ah!” and “Oh!” His favourite mark of punctuation 
is exclamatory. And he is most resolutely dramatic when 
his knowledge is at fault. ‘Well hopped, madam!... 
Mind that pool. .. . Egad, you're into it right up to your 
knees. ... Ahem! ankles!” These words are put into the 
mouth of Dorset, and are a fair specimen of the wit and 
spirit of the new history. 

If Queen Anne is not the best excuse for Mr. Ryan’s 
decorative method, we always return to her reign with a 
certain pride. The greatness to which she herself could not 
attain was easily reached by her subjects. Hers was, indeed, 
an Augustan age, and in her own despite. She did nothing to 
encourage, probably she failed to appreciate, the masterpieces 
which still shed an accidental lustre on her name. For this 
she deserves no blame and no praise. Genius comes and goes 
as it lists, and Royal patronage can do no more than set a 
momentary fashion. Only two of our Kings have been 
designed by Nature to be patrons of the arts,—Henry VIII. 
and Charles I. And they won but small glory. Henry VIII. 
was painted by Holbein, and decapitated Thomas More. 
Charles I. invited Vandyke to England, and looked in vain 
for poets to encourage. Elizabeth, whose opportunity was 
the greatest, recognised the men of letters who threw a lustre 
of glory upon her age as little as her chroniclers recognised 
them. The tastes and virtues of Victoria were in statecraft, 
not in literature, and it is honourable to her sense of duty 
that she avowed her admiration of Martin Tupper, and passed 
over the rise and fall of new schools in silence, After all, it 
is the business of Kings to reign. All else is accident, and 
for Anne it was a happy accident that gathered to her Court 
men of genius in arts and arms. 

Mr. Ryan in his estimate of the Augustan literature seems 
to have followed too closely the judgment of Thackeray. His 
Swift is, consciously or unconsciously, Thackeray’s Swift. 
“This great, this little man, this arch-egotist, so clear of 
vision, yet so blind to the beautiful.” Where does this sketch 
come from if not from the English Humourists? In fact it 
has no warrant. Still worse is Mr. Ryan's estimate of his 
works. “The man was greater than his works,” he says. 
“Those who spoke with him delighted in him; but what is 
left that explains that magnetic power which captured the 
gentle and fastidious Addison?” Allis left. Few writers of 
English prose have so magnificently expressed themselves or 
their genius as Swift, whose invention equals his irony, and 
whose political beneficence and insight are obscured only for 
those who misunderstand the purpose and value of satire. 
But Addison is Mr. Ryan’s hero, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that he underrates Defoe as he underrates Swift. 
“ Crusoe was the apotheosis of Defoe’s genius,” he says. “ Its 





* Queen Anne and her Court. By P, F. William Byan, 2 vols. London: 
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ria, 
sequel was a failure, and in his wilder literary debaucheg like 
Moll Flanders and Colonel Jack, he touched a level to which 
such an intellectual aristocrat as Addison was incapable of 
descending.” There is a confusion here, no doubt, between 
the writers and the subjects which they treated. If Addison 
would not descend to Moll Flanders and Colonel Jack, so he 
could not rise to them. They are as far beyond his SCOpe ag 
Hamlet or Paradise Lost. Let Mr. Ryan read Colonel Jac, 
again, and ask himself whether the timid, polished author of 
the Spectator could have written a single paragraph of the 
opening chapters, from which, as a distinguished writer has 
said, the art of fiction could be reconstructed if every other 
novel were abolished from the earth. 

We shall not understand the age of Anne unless wo 
remember that in it were mixed strength and elegance, 
brutality and refinement. It was an age when Mohocks wore 
ruffles, when courtiers and poets did not disdain to brawl in 
the streets. In brief, it was the age of Pope, who pictured 
its triviality with an eloquent perfection in The Rape of the 
Lock, and who in The Dunciad proved himself a savage, 
undefeated Mohock of the pen. It was the age of so brilliant 
a political philosopher as Bolingbroke; of so amiable a wit as 
Arbuthnot ; of so fine a master of prose as Steele; of Gay, who 
justified his name by a joyous life; of Congreve, the polished 
and austere; of Ned Ward, the scurrilous dweller in Grub 
Street. We have been told that the age was frivolous and 
small. How, in the presence of these masters, shall we deny 
its grandeur? Where, if we remember also the achievements 
of Isaac Newton, shall we find its compeer ? 

But if we must choose one man to symbolise the virtues 
and vices practised in the reign of Anne, our choice must 
assuredly be John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. He was 
a legacy from the Restoration, to which on one side of his 
character he belonged most intimately. But he lived to 
understand, and even to mould, another age, and in temper 
and wisdom he was a true Augustan. In him strength and 
elegance are happily blended. He was the very genius of war. 
His march of triumph knew no check. From him the gift of 
victory was never withheld. And what he took by his arms 
he held by his arts. He was the greatest exponent of the 
grand manner that ever smiled upon a Court. By his mere 
address he prevailed with the first King of Prussia to let his 
troops remain in the army of the Allies. He was “at least 
as able a negotiator,’ we have been told, “as a general,” and, 
though “ exceedingly ignorant of books, extremely knowing of 
men.” His character, as sketched by Chesterfield, is typical 
for good and evil of his time, and nothing will give us a better 
insight into him and into his contemporaries than this bitter- 
sweet panegyric :— 

“The late Duke of Marlborough,” writes Chesterfield, “ studied 

the art of pleasing, because he well knew the importance of it: he 
enjoyed and used it more than ever man did. He gained whom- 
ever he had a mind to gain, because he knew that everybody was 
more or less worth gaining He had wound up and turned 
his whole machine to please and engage. He had an inimitable 
sweetness and gentleness in his countenance, a tenderness in his 
manner of speaking, a graceful dignity in every motion, and an 
universal and minute attention to the least things that could 
possibly please the least person. This was all art in him; the 
art of which he well knew and enjoyed the advantages; for 
no man ever had more interior ambition, pride and avarice, 
than he had.” 
If the portrait be not amiable, it helps to explain why Marl- 
borough’s period was called “artificial.” But with all its 
faults upon it, it was a glorious age, and its Queen contributed 
nothing to its glory save her name. 





RUWENZORL* 


Tur literature of Ruwenzori is beginning, and soon the 
range will be as thoroughly exploited as the Alps. High 
mountains on the Equator are a paradox which is bound 
to draw ambitions mountaineers in increasing numbers. 
Meantime we have the narratives of the pathfinders, and 
Mr. Wollaston’s book is an excellent specimen of how works 
of travel should be written. In 1906, just before the Duke 
of Abruzzi assaulted the higher peaks with an admirably 





* From Ruwensori to the Congo: a Naturalist’s Journey across Africa, By 
A. F. B. Wollaston, London: John Murray. (15s, net. | 
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equipped expedition, a modest little party of collectors from 


the British Museum was encamped in the Mubuku Valley. 
Of these Mr. Wollaston was one, and after he had done his 
duty among birds and flowers his ambition turned to the snow 

aks. If he had not been so indifferently supplied with the 
ordinary appliances and had bad better luck with the weather, 
he might have anticipated the Duke’s conquests. The great 
merit about the whole narrative is that it insists upon the 
romance of Central Africa. Travellers nowadays are apt to 
be so very scientific and impassive, and when they expand it 
js generally in the direction of politics. But Mr. Wollaston 
is full of the delight and romance of strange sights. He 
never bores the reader because he is never bored himself. 
Lightly and humorously he discourses of his hardships : 
joyfully and copiously he expounds the delights. Let it be 
added that the book is admirably written, and that the 
author, being a trained naturalist, has a great deal to say 
about the flora and fauna which one does not get from the 
ordinary traveller. 

Equatorial snows mean strange beasts and plants, and the 
aim of the British Museum in sending out the expedition was 
to be first in the field in exploring the new area. Mr. 
Wollaston was to act as doctor, but he started late, and did 
not catch up with his colleagues till they were in camp in 
the Mubuku Valley. His tale of the journey is brisk and 
picturesque. An account of Lake Naivasba in the Rift 
Valley, and the plains around it, is of a kind to make the 
reader at home envious. The paradox of a trim little 
steamer on Lake Victoria delighted him, and presently he 
reached Entebbe, and set out across country for Toro. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Wollaston adds his testimony to 
disprove the hoary falsehood that in Africa birds have no 
song. The mornings in Uganda were, he says, as tuneful as 
an English May sunrise. On the way he met a native 
yodelling,—a curious testimony to the fact that mountaineers 
bad been over the road before. If he will forgive us for 
saying it, he does not seem t> have quite mastered the art of 
camping in comfort, for his account of his Christmas dinner is 
saddening to one who remembers many excellent meals in the 
African bush. Still, there is much to be said for the traveller 
who can read Pepys in his blankets. One curious wayside 
experience deserves repetition. He met a White Father 
setting out on a visit to a chief a week’s journey distant; two 
boys attended him, carrying a small parcel of clothes and a 
water-bottle, for the traveller got his food in the villages 
where he slept. Then he met an English missionary, with thirty 
porters, three cows, a flock of sheep and goats, a bicycle, and 
six boys with guns. Both were worthy men, but it looks as 
if the first were likely to get nearer to the heart of the 
country. 

Mr. Wollaston clears up several misconceptions about 
Ruwenzori. It is not on the watershed, but wholly within 
the Nile system. The range is only about seventy miles long 
and twenty broad, and the total length of glaciers is about 
ten miles. It is a wonderful thing to be able to walk in two 
days from hot Equatorial plains to Alpine snows,—about the 
only place in the world where it is possible. The lower slopes 
are covered with dense forest. Then the forest stops as if 
cut with a knife, and you see slopes of bracken, and heath- 
trees stretching up to the heights. During the month of 
January the expedition had cloudless weather. Then it 
became very wet, and unfortunately the change coincided 
with Mr. Wollaston’s climbing enterprises. He was badly 
equipped, for all he possessed was twenty-five feet of rope 
which he borrowed from a German traveller, and an old ice-axe 
which Mr. Freshfield had left behind him at Toro, At the 
time of his visit the highest point reached was that attained 
by Herr Grauer’s party a few weeks before,—14,813 feet on 
one of the ridges. Mr. Wollaston made his way up the tiers 
of the Mubuku Valley, and his descriptions of scenery, illus- 
trated by good photographs, reveal a wonderland of beauty, 
which must nevertheless be exasperating to the climber. For 
all of Ruwenzori that is not snow and rock is deep wet moss, 
which in rain is little better than a quagmire. He reached a 
top which he believed to be the summit of Kiyanja, and saw 
afar off the twin highest peaks which the Duke of Abruzzi 
climbed and christened Margherita and Alexandra Peaks. He 
was not actually on the highest point of what is now known 
as Mount Baker, but in his attempt later to locate and ascend 
the mountain believed to be Duwoni he reached a summit 








15,286 feet high, which has since been appropriately named 
Wollaston Peak. He made another attempt to reach the 
top by the Butagn Valley running up from the Semliki 
in the west; but his escort of Belgian soldiers got to logger- 
heads with the natives, and to his great disappointment he 
had to return. Taking into consideration the fact that the 
party had not come prepared for mountaineering, the whole 
expedition was a most creditable performance. 

After leaving Ruwenzori, the author explored Lake Albert 
Edward and the Semliki Valley, penetrating some distance 
into the great Congo Forest. He then returned to Entebbe 
and made ready for his journey to the West Coast. With a 
caravan of forty porters he found his way to Lake Albert 
Edward, and thence south to Lake Kivu past the Mfumbiro 
voleanoes. He laments, as all right-minded men must, 
the undefined nature of the frontier in that region. 
Properly speaking, the Mfumbiro region should be in our 
territory; and if this were settled, it would be possible, 
leaving out the distance between Kivu and Tanganyika, and 
using the lakes as a waterway, to travel under the British flag 
from north to south in Africa. Kivu, the latest of the Great 
Lakes to be seen by a European, is an interesting sheet of 
water from Mr. Wollaston’s description, and extraordinarily 
beautiful. Thence he passed over healthy highlands—a place 
he thinks most suitable for European settlers—to Tanganyika, 
and thence due west to the Congo. After a good deal of 
sickness and hardship, the travellers reached the river, and 
after that—save for troubles with officials—their way to the 
coast and to Europe was by civilised conveyances. We leave 
the reader to enjoy for himself Mr. Wollaston’s many 
delightful carnets de voyage. But his comments on the 
various systems of administration through which he passed 
deserve notice. On the whole, his report of the Belgian 
officials is highly favourable. They entertained him most 
hospitably, though he considers the custom of drinking 
“invalid port” before dinner and sweet champagne after- 
wards contrary to all the principles of hygiene. Their 
doctors, in his opinion, work nobly, and perform wonderful 
feats of travelling by day and night. He reports well 
of the State rubber plantations, which are beginning 
to take the place of the indiscriminately collected forest 
rubber. The workers are paid fairly, and there are constant 
applications for employment. In his last chapter he enters 
upon an elaborate defence of Congo officialdom so far as he 
saw its workings, though he is very ready to admit the 
scandalous violations of the Act of Berlin. He considers, 
probably with truth, in view of the Report which Messrs, 
Cadbury have just had prepared, that the treatment of the 
natives is far worse in the cocoa plantations of Angola. The 
main error of the Belgians towards the natives he thinks one 
of over-familiarity rather than severity. Finally, he points 
out the indubitable fact that native evidence of atrocities must 
be received with great caution. A native will always tell an 
inquirer the story which he thinks he would like to hear. Mr. 
Wollaston is free from any suspicion of bias, and suffered in 
the Congo from his outspokenness in a letter to the Times 
about the Belgian behaviour on the Semliki. His evidence 
is therefore to be treated with respect. When we add 
it to that of travellers like Mr. Boyd Alexander, it 
seems clear that in many districts the Congo officials are 
enlightened and humane administrators. At the same time, 
as he admits, it does not touch some of the central vices of 
the Congo rule. The ousting of all private traders, and the 
establishment of concessionnaire companies, prevent the 
creation of a currency, with the result that natives are paid 
for labour in goods which they do not want or need. More- 
over, taxation being levied either in labour or in kind, will 
fall upon those who cannot eseape it, and a levy which if 
evenly distributed would be equitable becomes tyrannous in 
its present form. These are radical blunders of policy, and 
another is the extreme red-tape and centralisation, combined 
with very ineffective powers of supervision. The result of it 
all is that an official who wishes to be a blackguard has a very 
good chance of escaping punishment, while the most well- 
meaning of officers is handicapped by a mistaken policy at 
headquarters. Mr. Wollaston’s evidence is worth serious 
attention. It does not weaken the case against the present 
régime on the Congo, but it puts it in its proper form, and it 
holds out hopes of a better era if the central power were in the 
hands of a responsible authority. 
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THE FIRST LAW REPORTS.* 

Roarr Norru says of Serjeant Maynard that he had such 
a relish of the old Year-Books that he carried one in his 
coach to divert him in travel, and said he chose it before any 
comedy. Roger North died in 1734, and not long before that 
date, though “Law French” had ceased to be in reality the 
language of the English Courts, and the Moots of the Inns 
of Court, where it had prevailed for centuries, were fast losing 
their significance, it was still written in formal documents, 
and was still loved by the professional man even if it 
irritated the layman. “Really,” said Roger North, “ the 
law is scarcely expressible properly in English.” The late 
Professor Maitland, to whom the student of English 
law owes so much, quotes in his scholarly editions of 
Year-Books earlier in date than the one before us, Taine’s 
description of the French of the English forum: “Un 
francais colonial avarié prononcé les dents serrées avec une 
contorsion de gosier 4 la mode, non de Paris mais de Stratford- 
atte-Bow”! No wonder that these unique books (never before 
in the history of the law of any country were books of the 
same kind and with a like purpose written) were to modern 
generations unfamiliar and well-nigh incomprehensible. A 
Treasury Minute of 1857, however, ratified a proposal of the 
then Master of the Rolls that they should be edited, trans- 
lated, and published, and for a quarter of a century Mr. Pike 
has been labouring assiduously and with conspicuous success 
to make that proposal a reality. 

There are various views as to when law-reporting, as we 
know it, began. In Fortescue’s Reports it is stated that 
the Doom Book or Liber Judicialis contained judgments 
given by Saxon Judges: Chaucer has references to some 
case law, and Lord Coke goes back to “Almighty God 
Himself” when He delivered His decisions to be reported 
by Moses. The old Plea Rolls, it is true, may be taken 
as precedents for case law; but it was not till 1285, in 
the reign of Edward I, that law-reporting really began, 
and it began with the Year-Books. Professor Maitland’s 
studies forced him to the conclusion that these books were 
not official. No appointments of Reporters are recorded. 
The MSS. are often divergent, and almost invariably 
to-day are in private hands. Mixed up with the words 
attributed to Judges and counsel are notes and comments, 
criticisms and speculations, very often of a most amusing 
nature. A Report often ends with the statement or argument 
of counsel (being so far as the case was proceeded with 
during the first day) without the least mention of what 
became of it finally. All this would seem to show that the 
Reports were merely taken “for instructive purposes, for 
apprentices by apprentices.” There were no text-books for 
the youthful lawyer, except, perhaps, an antiquated “ Bracton,” 
and his custom was to attend the Courts to take notes, as the 
best means of aiding him to overcome the mechanism of some 
thirty forms of action. Very often what interested him was not 
“the bald form of abstract argument,” but the “ quip courteous 
and the countercheck quarrelsome,” and these were jotted down 
(at times an “ &c.” hides from us the end of a statement or 
an argument) for the use and amusement of himself and his 
friends when the foregathering took place in the evening. There 
were in the year with which Mr. Pike's volume deals eighteen 
counsel in practice. They were called narratores or countors. 
The Justices of the Court of Common Pleas numbered seven, 
and it is curious to note that one of these, Sir John de 
Stouford, seems to have, for a part of the Hilary Term of 1346 
at least, ceased to act as Judge, and resumed his practice as a 
counsel, “receiving chirographs of fines,” before returning to 
the Bench. 

Some of the cases reported here are extremely interesting, 
not only from the dogged and ingenious way in which the 
counsel argued (they emphasised their point very often 
with “In the name of God”), but also from the light 
which they shed on the “moral and economic forces” 
at work shaping and establishing our law and Constitu- 
tion. There is one very important case which relates to 
“a chronic dispute” between the Bishop of Norwich and 
the Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds. The Abbot had long 
claimed to be exempt from the rule of the Bishop by reason 
of certain early charters. The reason assigned for the 
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exemption was that the body of St. Edmund, the glorions 
King and martyr, lay buried in the Abbey. The Bishop and 
the Commissaries excommunicated one Richard Freiselle 
when he delivered a writ to him from the King, the writ 
being one to forbid the Bishop to do anything to the Prejudice 
of the privileges granted by the King or his ancestors to the 
monastery. This was a clear case of contempt; and “the 
nation watched for the end of this struggle between the 
King and the Pope.” “We understand,” said the King’, 
counsel, “that every one, be he Bishop or any one else, who 
is the King’s liege ought to be obedient to the King’s 
command.” And so in the end the Bishop had to be. The 
citizens of London were very jealous of their franchise. 
One of them sued an appeal of robbery. It was his 
privilege to say that he would not accept a wager of battle. 
but “he went out to unfurl and afterwards came back gratis 
and joined battle.” But his fellow-citizens will not submit to 
that. They make a profert of a writ reciting that the King haa 
granted to them that no battle should be waged against any 
citizen of the town, and they said “ that, although the plaintiff 
put himself upon the battle, they did not understand, since he 
is one of the citizens, that the Court would admit him to do 
so to the prejudice of their franchise—And thereupon the 
Court desired to consider.” The decision of the Court is not 
stated. Equally jealous of its privileges was the town of 
Lancaster. The case referring to them incidentally presents 
a picture of a mediaeval market town. 

In a Quare Impedit case (p. 490) the jury were challenged 
on the ground that they had taken bribes. Four “ triers” 
were elected to try whether they had actually done so, and 
they found that they had. Then it was found that two of the 
“triers” themselves had taken bribes! When triers could 
not agree with regard to the challenges submitted to them, 
they were imprisoned till they could do so. If a litigant said 
he was ill (“cast an Ession de malo lecti”’), four knights were 
sent to see him and diagnose his malady! A Sheriff was 
responsible to the Courts for the body of an outlaw; and 
Blaykeston (Narrator) in an avowry suit maintains that a 
manor can well extend into divers vills, and into divers 
counties. The volume is full of interesting pieces of informa- 
tion of this character. We cannot be too grateful to Mr. 
Pike for the care and scholarliness with which he places 
before us these veritatis et vetustatis vestigia. 





TWO BOOKS ABOUT INDIA* 

To begin with the struggle between the white-skinned Aryas 
and the dark-skinned Dasyas, and to come down to the time 
when the Honourable Company gave place to the Crown, means 
a task of no common magnitude. We cannot accept all 
Mrs. Steel's judgments on the many questions which present 
themselves for discussion, and the multitude of personalities 
who figure in the many scenes of the drama, but we recognise 
her mastery of the subject and her power, which, indeed, is 
just what we should expect from her previous work, of seizing 
on picturesque and significant details. Here is a little vignette 
of Babar, the first of the Great Moguls. At eleven he suc- 
ceeded to his kingdom of Ferghana. His father was accidentally 
killed, and “I,” says the boy, “immediately mounted in great 
haste, and taking such followers as were at hand, set out to 
secure my throne.” He succeeded in holding it, nearly lost it 
by trusting a traitor who was “the best player at leap frog 
he had ever seen,” and actually lost it by grasping at the 
possession of Samarkand. Then came two years of wandering. 
Then he got Ferghina again, and lost it a second time by 
trying to make his Mongol soldiers restore their loot to the 
peasantry. And all this before he was seventeen! Thirty- 
two years later he died, the last scene being the most striking 
of all. His darling son Humayun was desperately ill. Only 
some great sacrifice could save him, said the doctor. He 
en‘ered the chamber, walked round the bed three times, 
siying, “On me be thy suffering,” and a few days afterwards 
died. Even Indian history does not often match this; but the 
whole glows with colour, and Mrs. Steel has contrived to 
transfer it to her pages. 

Sir Henry Craik modestly disclaims any authoritative 
status for his impressions of travel. He did his best to see 
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what was to be seen, and he talked to those whose position 
and experience seemed to give them a special right to Le 
Jistened to. This, of course, is the only attitude for a man of 
senso to take up. If truth is difficult to discover in the past, 
how much more so in the present ! The bard thing is to stand 
firm in the attitude assumed. Sir Henry Craik soon lets us see 
that he holds definite opinions. They are fortified, it is true, 
by the authority of others, but they are expressed with 
decision. He thinks, for instance, that the educational work 
done in India is “in its main lines hopelessly wrong,” and he 
makes great fun of the curriculum which contains Shelley's 
“Qde to the Skylark,” Silas Marner, and Jom Brown's 
Schooldays. “ What meaning can that have,” he asks, “ for 
boys who have drunk in with their mother’s milk ideals of 
formal courtesy, of studied respect for age and rank, of a 
personal dignity dependent on fixed rules which have the 


force of religion ?” 





AUSTRALASIAN HISTORY AND ADVENTURE.* 
ConrrrBuTions to the bistorical literature of Australia and 
New Zealand bave been frequent of late, so frequent that a 
certain amount of overlapping has inevitably occurred. The 
case is similar with the records of adventure in Australasia, 
of which more than one have recently appeared, for the 
yeader who, making due allowance for the inaccuracies or 
exaggerations of the author, masters any of the volumes filled 
with those accounts of investigations pursued amid grave 
peril from savages and wild animals which go to form the 
early records of the Colonies will have received an impression 
of perseverance in the face of hardship that another volume 
of the same kind can scarcely deepen. Mr. Anderson’s Maori 
Life in Ao-tea is, however, a distinct. variation on the cus- 
tomary method of treating the subject, and a variation that 
will be greatly appreciated by the earnest student of ethnology. 
For the layman the volume is perhaps rather burdened 
with Maori names and phrases. Much of the undoubted 
charm that the embodiment of Mr. Anderson’s research 
derives from the dialogue style in which it is expressed 
is lost in the frequent references to the index which the 
continual recurrence of unintelligible words necessitates. 
If, however, a little time is spent in becoming familiar with 
the more common roots on which most of the Maori words 
are based, the translating of the variations on them which occur 
throughout the book may well become in itself a matter of 
considerable interest to the reader, and will assuredly leave 
him with not only a vivid and romantic picture of the early 
life of the Maori, but also with a considerable knowledge 
of the Maori language. The book shows ample evidence of 
painstaking research, and of an attention to detail which, 
if it results sometimes in somewhat heavy reading, proves 
the author to be possessed in no mean degree of the true 
spirit of inquiry. 
Edward Jerningham Wakefield’s diary of adventure in 
New Zealand does not see the light for the first time in 
the edition which has been published by Messrs. Whitcombe 
and Tombs, but under the able editorship of Sir Robert 
Stout it justifies its reappearance. E. J. Wakefield, though 
he never attained to the success achieved by his father, to 
whom much of the real credit of the founding of both our 
Australasian Colonies may be said to be due, was in his 
youth a man of unbounded energy and resource, and there 
are many lessons of Imperial value to be learned from his 
journal. At the same time, he was not without bias, 
particularly as regarded persons, and the fact that he 
alienated many of his friends and died in somewhat adverse 
circumstances was attributable largely to his own fault. 
For this reason his strictures on his colleagues must not be 
taken too seriously, a fact which Sir Robert Stout is careful 
to emphasise; but even the sense of prejudice and of 
impending failure does not rob of its importance the account 
here presented of his days of successful activity. 





THE SENSES OF INSECTS.+ 

THE reader who seriously gives his attention to the matters 
treated of in this book cannot fail to be interested, but the 
* (1) Maori ‘Life in Ao-tea. By Johannes Anderson. Christchurch: Whit 


combe and Tombs. [15s.|——(2) Adventure in New Zealand, By Edward 
Jerningham Wakefield. Same publishers. [73. 6d.] 


work is not one to be dipped into. It contains detailed 

accounts of experiments on insects and minute criticisms of 

the writings of previous observers. Except to a few men 

of science, the name of Dr. Forel is hardly known in this 

country. His works have appeared in five parts at intervals 

between the years 1878 and 1906. The subject-matter of these 

separate works has been slightly rearranged by the translator, 

and the result is a fairly bulky volume of a dozen chapters. 

Dr. Forel is inspired with a genuinely scientific spirit; he 

loves truth established by careful observation; and he 

demolishes those who are inaccurate and careless with un- 

concealed contempt. The work of translation must have been 

a laborious business, but it has been sufficiently well done. 

The style is not always perfect, but the meaning is clear. 

If by reading this book more persons are induced to 

devote their time to serious work, our views on the 

psychology of insects may be greatly enlarged. In the 

short space at our disposal we will try to summarise the 

conclusions which Dr. Forel arrives at. He begins, in his 

preface, by cautioning us that we must place ourselves on 

a level with the insect’s mind and avoid anthropocentric 

errors; at the same time, the observer must remember that a 
living organism is not a machine. We must, however, recog- 

nise the fact that the insect’s mind and senses, like our own, 

are derived from the protoplasm which is the physical 

basis of all life. This life, so far as it is exhibited by 
nervous irritability and muscular contractility, manifests 
itself under two aspects. First, activity which is automatic 
or instinctive. This is acquired by repetition and is inherited. 
Secondly, activity which is plastic or adaptive. This is 
primitive, for the living being is distinguished by its power 
of adaptation. Every animal possesses these two kinds of 
activity in varying degrees of predominance. In the lowest 
animals both are rudimentary. Among insects we find 
automatic activity reaching the height of development. In 
man the brain has developed plastic activity, being helped 
above all by language and writing, which allow the accumula- 
tion outside the brain of the knowledge of past generations. 
There is no homology really between the organs and senses 
of insects and our own. It is most dangerous to assume that 
the olfactory organ of insects is in the middle of their faces 
because our noses are in that position. Nor is a damp 
mucous membrane necessary to smell. So with vision: and 
we have two most interesting chapters on the nature of the 
images which the compound eyes of insects convey to them. 
Here it seems to us we enter the region of guesswork. But 
entomologists will agree with the author's conclusion that the 
only insects which see well are dragon-flies. Other families, 
such as ants who work underground, subsist almost entirely 
by smell and taste. Hearing is well developed in some 
crickets, but most insects appear to hear little or not at all. 
In discussing the mysterious power which insects seem to 
possess of orientation in space, Dr. Forel attributes the result 
to known senses: sight and smell or touch and smell. It is 
necessary, however, to recognise that certain senses undergo 
morphological and physiological changes which modify the 
kind of knowledge they convey. Such is the case with vision 
by faceted eyes, and the “topochemical sense” of smell of the 
antennae acting both on contact and at a distance. We find 
also sensory nerve terminations in the ocelli, palpi, and 
various parts of the mouth; sometimes also in the tarsi, on 
the sides of the body, and at the base of the wings. A great 
deal more observation is required before we can pretend to 
understand the comparative psychology of animals. 





NOVELS. 


PATHS OF THE RIGHTEOUS.* 
A NovEL from the pen of Miss Dougall is always welcome, 
for she is a writer who combines distinction of thought and 
high purpose with a notable power of literary expression and 
the saving grace of a delicate humour. There are plenty of 
meritorious novelists whose books, while affording pleasure 
during perusal, are swiftly swallowed up in the waters of 
Lethe. Miss Dougall belongs to the privileged minority whose 
works even a professional novel-reader is unable to forget. 
They belong to the category of the uncommon, and invest 
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ordinary themes with an atmosphere of fantastic suggestive- 
ness. Man, as Burke said, is by constitution a religious 
animal, as modern novelists have realised to their profit; 
but few have dealt more suggestively with the romance 
of religion than Miss Dougall without deviating from 
a reverent sympathy with its highest aims. From this 
point of view, The Paths of the Righteous demands atten- 
tion as a powerful and eloquent plea for comprehension 
and toleration in regard to the question of religious education. 
But the story is very far from being a mere theological 
pamphlet. It certainly is a novel with a purpose, but it is 
singularly free from partisanship. The case of the Noncon- 
formists is at least as fully stated as that of the Anglicans, 
and though the writer practises an artistic self-effacement, 
there can be no doubt of her earnest desire to render 
faithful justice to sincere extremists, while advocating 
the via media as the true solution. The main aim of 
the story is not to inflame but abate controversy. But 
while her work in its essentials is an eirenicon, Miss 
Dougall does not discard the use of wit and satire—satire 
none the less mordant for its delicacy—to reinforce her 
arguments. The book can be read with pleasure even by 
those who may be indifferent to its guiding purpose. We have 
spoken above of Miss Dougall’s eloquence and her distinction of 
style, which have never been more happily displayed than in 
these pages. Again and again one is arrested by a happy 
phrase,—like that of the old Canadian farmer who described 
his sensations on his first motor ride as “ billowing along in 
lively luxury,” or the definition of the “supreme temptation 
of the confessional—to tell without telling.” The narrative 
is rich in appropriate ornament, and even its irrelevances 
are redeemed by some engaging stroke of unexpected 
humour. 

In a novel with a purpose it is highly desirable to have a 
strong plot, and that of Paths of the Righteous is ingenious 
rather than natural. An old Nonconformist farmer and his 
wife, who have unexpectedly come in for a large fortune, 
return from Canada to spend the evening of their days in the 
Mother-country. No one at home knows of their wealth but 
their friend and adviser, Nathaniel Pye, a famous Orientalist 
and Oxford Professor. Mr. Ward, the old farmer, has no 
children living, and his only nephew is an impecunious Anglican 
clergyman. Accordingly, before making him bis heir, Mr. 
Ward decides to go down to Mosford and live for a while in the 
neighbourhood to satisfy himself as to his nephew’s fitness to 
make a proper use of his money. Cumnor Compton, the 
nephew, is a hard-working, high-minded, but somewhat 
narrow ecclesiastic ; and all these qualities are accentuated in 
his wife, who comes of aristocratic lineage, and sets great 
store by birth, breeding, and social prestige. The presence of 
these humble relatives of her husband, poor (as she believes) 
and, worst of all, Dissenters, is a thorn in the side of Ethel 
Compton, and she is at no pains to conciliate them or conceal 
her antagonism, until one fateful day, when in company with 
her friend Miss Oriane Graham, she overhears a remark 
which betrays their true condition. The sequel is largely 
concerned with the different uses to which Miss Graham and 
Mrs. Compton turn their knowledge of the secret. Nathaniel 
Pye when a young and unknown Methodist minister had 
aspired to the hand of the beautiful Oriane, but never told his 
love, owing chiefly to the intervention of Mr. Compton, and 
never knew that it was returned. Now that he is famous, 
Oriane, though far too proud to take the initiative in resuming 
their relations, eagerly avails herself of her friendship with 
the old farmer to advocate the claims of Nathaniel Pye— 
urgently in need of funds for research and exploration—to 
the inheritance. So that we have a very pretty duel between 
the two ladies, the one royally equipped with charm and a 
magnetic personality, the other spurred by devotion to her 
husband and children, sincere conviction of the righteousness 
of her aims, and keen social ambition. And to complicate 
matters, the time is that of the General Election of 1906, and 
the education question is the dominant issue in the Mosford 
division. 

While Miss Dougall writes in the main with detachment 
and impartiality, the sympathies of the reader are enlisted 
chiefly on the side of the unorthodox and anti-sectarian 
characters,—Oriane, who is an adorable, if slightly impossible, 
“Princess Charming,” and not unworthy of her name ; her 
fascinating aunt; and the old Canadian couple. But all the 





nice people in the story—and there is no lack of them—an 
rather mouthpieces for the utterance of witty or shrewd a 
noble sentiments than living personages. On the other el 9 
Ethel Compton is a masterly study of interested devotion a 
conscientious self-deception. For all her snobbery and iuais. 
cerity, it is impossible not to respect her intensity. She jg 
often ludicrous, but she is never contemptible, and sometimes 
pathetic. The structure of the story is artificial, and in 
places perfunctory. Nathaniel Pye, though he talks and acts 
angelically, is as unconvincing as his terrible name, and we 
cannot believe that a man of genius and character who went 
on wearing ill-fitting clothes until middle age, and had a soy} 
above appearances, would deliberately allude to that fact as 
illustrating a radical difference between man and man, or muse 
on his own “unmitigated ugliness,” especially when we are 
told that his face was intelligent and exceedingly pleasant, 
his complexion clear, and his presence impressive. But it jg 
easy to overlook these blemishes in a writer who is at once go 
stimulating and wholesome as Miss Dougall. We may tuke 
leave of a book which deserves to be widely read by quoting 
the striking passage in which she comments on the painful 
position of Mrs. Compton after her discovery :— 


“It is very often the consciousness of virtue unrewarded that 
brings the acutest pain to the religious mind, for the worst pain 
of humanity is probably the suspicion of God’s injustice, ‘The 
arraignment of Providence, in fretful thought or solemn con. 
viction, may be noble or ignoble according to the character of the 
offended mortal. In the drama of Job we have the highest and 
most intense form of this misery depicted, and there can be little 
doubt that the deep poetic insight of the writer led him to believg 
that the real God, however much Job might misunderstand Him, 
must be better pleased with the candour of Job’s accusations of 
Divine injustice than with the apparently more reverent cant of 
the comforters. On the other hand, there is nothing more 
despicable than the self-righteous complaints of the common fool, 
Somewhere between these two extremes came Ethel Compton. 
She felt that Providence had tricked her, as it were, into spurning 
the greatest earthly good It was not Ethel’s fault that 
she had been born with the sort of mind that is perhaps incapable 
of perceiving the highest standard of values and peculiarly prone 
to be satisfied with a conventional standard. Rank and fashion 
and luxury and the power of generous patronage—these, modified 
by refinement and religion, were her constant conceptions of 
good; and money in her hands would be the means of obtaining 
them all. It was for her husband and her children and her 
Church that she desired these goods, for she herself only figured 
in her own thoughts as the dispenser of the family fortunes and 
the parish ministrant. She wanted nothing for herself as herself ; 
she never thought of herself except as wife and mother and parish 
visitor, but in those capacities she felt the most intense hunger 
for the advantages of wealth.” 





The Elusive Pimpernel. By the Baroness Orezy. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—If this continuation—the title at once recalls the 
Baroness Orezy’s great success—is in any way a falling off, it is 
because the reader is pretty sure how it is all going toend. But 
he certainly cannot know how this end is to be brought about. 
Here the skill of the story-teller is as good as ever. The interest 
is wrought up to the very highest pitch. Nor is the tale a mere 
succession of startling incidents, made to look natural, and very 
cleverly joined together. There is a dramatic interest of the 
most genuine kind, a real trial, not of strength and courage only, 
but of the soul. One matter we cannot but mention, because it 
surprises us in a writer who has studied the incidents and 
characters of the French Revolution. The first chapter ends with 
these words: “The Goddess of Reason. Robespierre, her 
prophet!” Robespierre was, of course, present at the feast in 
which the Demoiselle Candeille played the part of the Goddess, 
but he did not like it. When he had his own way, it was the 
Feast of the Etre Supréme that he celebrated. The late Professor 
Cassel, a very able man, used to declare that it was the theism of 
Robespierre which brought about his fall. 

Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly. By L. Allen Harker. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—This is a story of two charming children brought 
up by an even more charming old maid and old bachelor. The 
older people are Scotch and the little boys English, and the scene 
is laid entirely in Scotland. It is impossible in a short review to 
do justice to the charming pictures of Miss Esperance and the 
other inhabitants of the village of Burnhead; among them the 
study of Mr. Wycherly is perhaps the most highly finished. 
The scene in which he thinks it his duty to tell his little pupil 
the story of his own shortcomings is extremely well conceived 
and executed. It must be confessed that strong measures are 
necessary with a boy who announces that he intends to be “an 
Epicurean when he is grown up.” All lovers of children should 
read this delicate little study, which, if it cannot escapo the 
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accusation of sentimentality, is at any rate very charmingly and 
sincerely written. 

Reapaste Nove.s.—The Heart Smiter. By Mary E. Mann. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—This is the story, told in Mrs. 
Mann’s delightful way, of a fascinating young lady who, after 
pecoming an inmate of her aunt’s house on false pretences, 
does several good turns to the members of the family. 
Colonel Stow. By H. C. Bailey. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)— 
Aromance of the Great Rebellion. Though the book is chiefly 
occupied with adventures and battles, Mr. Bailey contrives very 
cleverly to throw sidelights on the indifference of a surprising 
number of the inhabitants of England to the stirring events 
which were passing in their midst. Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune. 
By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. (Cassell andCo. 6s.)—A modern 
story, the theme of which is the Nemesis of fulfilled desires.- 
The Down Express. By G. W. Appleton. (John Long. 6s.)—A 
melodrama of which the opening chapter is decidedly the best 











part. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 








reserved for veview in other forms.] 





The Practical Wisdom of the Bible. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by J. St. Loe Strachey. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—Of course we cannot express an opinion about the merits of 
this book. Our readers, however, may like to see some account 
of its contents. After an introduction in which the purpose of 
the volume is set forth, with what it does and what it does not 
seek to do, there are ten sections, “ Political and Ecclesiastical 
Wisdom” coming first, and being followed by “ Concerning Alms” 
and “Meat and Drink”; “Domestic Wisdom” and “ Wisdom 
Concerning Women” come next, and may be regarded as closely 
akin. Then we have “Moral Wisdom” and “ Wisdom Concerning 
Friendship,”—this last is far more prominent in ancient than in 
modern ethics; friendship has been put into the background by 
the elevation of marriage. Finally, we have “Social Wisdom” 
and “The Beginning of Wisdom.” Each of these sections is sub- 
divided. In the first we find such headings as “Constitutional 
Monarchy,” “ King and Servant, or Tyrant and Slave,” “ Causes 
of Instability in States,” “The Rule of the Wise,” “The 
Citizen’s Duty.” It should be noted that the “ Bible” is taken 
in the proper sense of that word, as including the Apocrypha. 
Ecclesiasticus in the “ Index of Texts” heads a longer list than 
any book except Proverbs. This last is a book which scarcely 
receives its due, It occupies, indeed, a fair amount of space in 
the daily lessons (nineteen pages). But this is not more than a 
sixth of what is allotted to the historical books (Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles). On Sundays it is not heard more than once in 
four years. For private use the Lectionary of the Prayer-book 
certainly has to be supplemented. 


National Defence. (Hugh Rees, 119 Pall Mall, S.W. 1s. net.)— 
We welcome with no small satisfaction the first number of 
a new monthly magazine, National Defence, the organ of 
the National Defence Association. The aim of the magazine 
is stated to be “to give information and spread knowledge 
on a subject upon which too many even of the most 
leisured among us are deplorably uninformed. To this end 
the journal will advocate no one solution of our difficulties. 
Content with offering a platform to all who are minded to co- 
operate in the spread of information and the stimulation of 
public interest upon so important a part of our corporate life, we 
shall leave it to our readers to take each writer’s arguments and 
ideas for what they are worth, and then to lay these pages down 
and come to a conclusion for themselves.” The first number has 
some excellent articles. Though we do not agree with the con- 
clusion of Sir George Taubman Goldie’s article, “ First Principles,” 
we welcome the many sound things which he says by the way, 
and the general spirit of his paper. It is worthy of his high 
reputation as a sane Imperialist. Shortly, Sir George Goldie 
may be said to differ from the National Service League in 
that he holds that the Swiss system is not applicable to our 
needs. Instead he advocates a very thorough military training 
for boys up to the age of eighteen as part of our school 
system. Boys who cannot be reached by the voluntary associa- 
tions for drill of various kinds, and who therefore could not obtain 
at eighteen a certificate of proficiency exempting them from 
further training, would have to undergo a training of two or three 
months for two or three successive years. We do not doubt that 
Sir George Goldie’s plan would be far better than our existing 


from him is in thinking that it would be easier to get the 
British public to consent to this than to the universal 
training proposed by the National Service League and 
advocated by the Spectator. Though his plan is not meant to 
be undemocratic, its results might be so, or appear so, and we feel 
convinced that many of the leaders of the working classes would 
view it—though, of course, that is not what it isintended to be—as 
a plan for what they would call “conscripting ” the working class 
and letting the upper and middle classes go free. What we must do 
is to convince the working class that there is to be no favouritism, 
but that the Duke's son, the millionaire’s son, and the professional 
man’s son will be just as liable to training as the son of the poor 
man. Switzerland and Norway are the two most democratic 
countries on the face of the earth. It is therefore, in our opinion, 
exceedingly wise for those who wish, as we must all wish, to 
enlist the sympathies of the democracy, to insist on following 
their model. Other interesting articles in this first number are 
“The Territorial Army from the Employers’ Point of View,” by 
the Lord Mayor, and “A Foreign Chronique.” There are also 
papers on “Oliver Cromwell’s Army” and on “The Cavalry 
Manceuvres of 1908.” 





France and Germany. By Victor Meynier. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 2s.)—M. Meynier puts together here a record of 
German interferences with France during the period between the 
Peace of Frankfort (1871) and the Conference of Algeciras (1906). 
As long as Prince Bismarck was in power there was a more or 
less audible “rattling of the sabre.” The most conspicuous 
instance was in 1875, when, & propos of a reorganisation of the 
French Army, Moltke said: “ A new war is only a question of 
ee Allow eighteen months to elapse and you will see 
the French frontier bristling with armaments containing an 
artillery equal, or perhaps superior, to our own.” The Germans, 
said Moltke, were to invade France, occupy the high land near 
Paris, impose on France a contribution of four hundred millions, 
permanently limit her Army, and takeaway the region of Belfort. 
After Bismarck’s fall came a time of peace; now the era of 
provocation seems to have begun again. We must protest, by 
the way, against M. Meynier’s assertion that “ it is now historically 
known that in the French Revolution each of the reprisals 
in Paris”—the September massacres, for instance—‘was a 
direct answer to the machinations of the Court.” 


We heartily welcome the Report of the Proceedings of the 
International Free-Trade Congress (Caxton House, Westminster, 
5s.) The Congress, which owed its inception to Messrs. John de 
Witt Warner and Harvey N. Shepard, two American Free-traders, 
and, we may add, Mr. Russell Rea, M.P., had eight sessions, at 
which more than fifty speeches were delivered and more than 
twenty papers read. The subject has been so often discussed in our 
columns that we need not revert to it on the present occasion. 
We may quote, however, from the preface contributed by Mr. J. A. 
Murray Macdonald, M.P., a summary of the discussions :—* They 
showed that as a means of raising State revenues protective taxes 
were enormously costly and entirely unreliable. They showed, 
with absolute unanimity, that protective tariffs isolated nations, 
and bred illwill and suspicion among them. And finally, and 
with equal unanimity, they showed that Protection debased 
public morals and corrupted government at its very source.” 


A Book of Simples. (Sampson Low, Marston,and Co. 14s. net.) 
—We are told in the introduction to A Book of Simples that the 
original was in all probability the still-room book of some manor 
or large farm. And in this character it casts a sidelight on the 
domestic life of the eigh teenth century which gives it a particular 
interest. Remedies for various ills form a large part of the 
contents, for the housewife of those days had, indeed, to be some- 
thing of a physician. These recipes are interesting, though not 
of so lurid a character as some of those found in the older herbals, 
and they do not err on the side of over-modesty in the cures they 
claim to effect. One ointment applied to the head is said to 
restore the memory! Unfortunately, we cannot add that the 
words “ Probatum est” which are affixed to some of the simples 
appear in this case. The book is charmingly got up, the binding 
being a reduced facsimile of the original. And we are told that 
great care has been taken to reproduce exactly the spelling and 
punctuation, or, rather, lack of punctuation. Surely it is a little 
out of keeping with this exactness that the long “s” should be 
used throughout the book, when, according to the facsimile page 
at the commencement, in the original it only occurs in the case 


of the double “s.’ 


The Olympic Games Again. By Francis Peabody, jun. (Boston, 
U.S.A.)—The Olympic Games are rather an old story; but we 
cannot help returning to the subject in order to have the pleasure 





haphazard system, and would do a very great deal towards 
training the manhood of the nation to arms. Where we differ 


of acknowledging a pamphlet by Mr. Francis Peabody which has 
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just reached us from America. Mr. Peabody, who is a Harvard | might, we think, be followed with advantage 


——Z 
at Oxford. It 


man, and a brother of the Head-Master of the well-known Groton | includes, together with information on current matters, all +) 
School, was present during the games in the Stadium, and he has | lists of honours from the beginning. It is worth noting that ne 
written his pamphlet to dissociate Americans as a whole entirely | 1824, when the Classical Tripos was first instituted, there eine 
from the charge of dishonesty against the British judges. He | seventeen names in it, as against sixty-six in the Mathematica) 
acquits both the British judges and the American athletes of all | (to give details, seven Firsts, four Seconds, and six Thirds, 4 
blame. But he brings a very heavy charge of deliberately un- | thirty-one Wranglers, twenty-eight Senior Optimes, and cen 
sportsmanlike conduct against the so-called “Committee of | Junior Optimes), and that in 1908 there were a hundred and 
Honour” which represented the American competitors. According | three as against eighty-three. The women (of course not present 
to Mr. Peabody’s generous pamphlet, there is indeed no difference | in 1524) show eighteen in Mathematical Honours to fifteen in 


between the ideals of both countries as to the conduct of sport 


will be made the victims of it in future. 


The Frogs of Aristophanes. By Gilbert Murray, LL.D. (George 
Allen and Sons. 2s. net.)—Dr. Murray, whom we would con- 
gratulate on his exchanging the status of the Emeritus Professor 
for that of active service, shows in this little volume that he is 
as much at home in comedy as in tragedy. The dialogue is easy 
and racy, giving the points of the original as well as a translator 


can hope to give them; the lyrical parts show the same mastery 
of metre as we are familiar with in the Euripides version, 
and a command of rhyme which may be compared with that 
of “Ingoldsby” and C. S. Calverley. One thinks naturally of 
Hookham Frere when Aristophanes has to be translated. Pro- 
fessor Murray has more than one advantage, and greater fidelity 
is one of them. So when Aeacus is reviling Dionysus, whom 
he takes to be Hercules, he says: «al piapt wal wauulape xal 
suapétare. This Frere renders: “Vile, villainous, nefarious 
scoundrel.” How much more subtle is this: “ Foul, only foul, 
yea foulest upon earth.” Observe how the zau and the super- 
lative are represented. Further on the magniloquent 
tola oriyos ce peAavoxdpdios wérpa 
’"Axepdvrids Te oxdmedAos aiuarootayhs 
Hpovpovar 
are better rendered by 


* So close the black encaverned rocks of Styx 
And Acheronian crags adrip with blood 
Surround on 
than by Frere’s 
“ Thee the Stygian cliffs 
With stern adamantine durance, and the rocks 
Of inaccessible Acheron red with gore, 
Environ and beleaguer.”” 


“Black encaverned” gives peAavoxdpdios admirably. There is an 
economy of a whole line. Frere’s “inaccessible” has nothing 
corresponding to it in the Greek. But it is in passages such as 
that which follows that Professor Murray is most effective :— 


“ For observe, from the world’s first start 
Those poets have all been of practical use, who have been supreme in their 
art. 


First, Orpheus withheld us from bloodshed impure, and vonchsafed us the 
great revelation. 

Musaeus was next, with wisdom to cure diseases and teach divination. 

Then —— showed us the season to plough, to sow and to reap. And the 
laurels 

That shine upon Homer’s celestial brow are equally due to his morals! 

He taught men to stand, to march and toarm...... 

There be many brave men that he fashioned and bred, like La machus, now in 
his tomb, 

And in his great spirit my plays had a part, with their heroes many and brave— 

Teucers, Patrocluses, lions at heart; who made my citizens crave 

To dash like them at the face of the foe, and leap at the call of a trumpet !— 

But no Sthenoboia I’ve given you, no; no Phaedra, no heroine strumpet. 

If I've <= put a woman ia love in one act of one play may my teaching be 
scouted.” 


This is not without a modern application. The “heroine 
strumpet” is frequent enough in the modern play and novel. 





The Odd Volume. Edited by B. W. Matz. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, Is. net.)—This is a volume of contributions voluntarily 
given for the benefit of a charity, “The National Book-Trade 
Provident Society.” Criticism would be out of place. All that 
we need say is that its purchasers will get a capital 
shilling’s-worth, without considering the excellence of the 
object to which any profit that may be made will go. Mr. 
W. L. Courtney’s “Siesta in Sicily,” reprinted from the Glasgow 
Herald, is one of the best things in the volume. But is the writer 
not a little hard when he ranks Dion with Thrasybulus and 
Agathocles among the “tyrants that bore hateful names”? Dion 
doubtless failed egregiously when he came to rule, but the last 
two or three years of his life must not wholly obscure the noble 
record of the earlier time. Would it not be an improvement to 
put all the illustrations together? The Sicilian articles are 
well and appropriately illustrated. Elsewhere the pictures are 
sometimes curiously inappropriate, and are somewhat marred by 
their incongruity. Why should we have “Fair Christabel” 
facing “A Society Motor Dog”? 


The Cambridge Calendar, 1908-1909. (Deighton and Bell. 7s. 6d. 


. | Classical. 
We can only join him in thinking it the more regrettable that such 
deplorable direction as that of the “Committee of Honour” 
should be forced on decent Americans, and we hope that none 


We have received The Esperanto Manual, by Margaret L. Jones 
(British Esperanto Association, 1s. 6d. net). 

New Epitions.—Cults, Customs, and Superstitions of India, by 
John Campbell Oman, D.Lit. (T. Fisher Unwin, 14s, net), js 
a greatly enlarged reissue of a volume published some years ago 
under the title of “ Indian Life: Religious and Social.” ——My Inngy 
Life. By John Beattie Crozier. 2 vols. (Longmansand Co, 7s, net.) 

The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 15s. net.)—This 
handsome edition of Sir Edwin Arnold's finest poem is illustrated 
with thirty-two photographs of Indian scenery. It would have 
increased the interest of these if the localities had been given, 
Possibly, however, some of them come from regions whers 
Buddhism is a negligible quantity. The Chronicles of England, 
France, Spain, &c. By Sir John Froissart. (J. M. Dent and Co, 
5s. net.)—The translation is that of Thomas Johnes (1803) as 
adapted by H. P. Dunster (1853). The illustrations, twelve ip 
number, are by Mr. Herbert Cole. Central Government. By 
H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Revised and Corrected by Sir Henry Craik, 
M.P. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.) The Peak of Derbyshire. By 
John Leyland. (Seeley and Co. 2s. net.) In the “ Oxford 
Thackeray ” (H. Frowde, 2s. net per vol.) we have Vols. VII.-XII, 
These are Ballads and Contributions to Punch; Miscellaneous 
Contributions to Punch; A Legend of the Rhine, &c.; Christmas 
Books, fc. ; Vanity Fair; Pendennis. This edition, we should say, 
gives the original illustrations, a very numerous Company, more than 
thirteen hundred in the six volumes. In the “ King’s Classics” 
(Chatto and Windus, 1s. 6d. net per vol.), Edited by Professor 
I. Gollancz, we have Dante’s Vita Nuova, with D. G. Rossetti’s 
Translation, Edited by O. Oelsner; Icelandic Translations, Trans- 
lated and Edited by the Rev. W. C. Green; Daniel’s Delia, and 
Drayton’s Idea, Edited by Arundell Esdaile; and A Petite Pallace 
of Pettie his Pleasure, 2 vols., Edited by Professor I. Gollancz. 
(George Pettie was born at Tetsworth in 1548 and died at the age 
of forty-one.) He is described by Professor Gollancz as the 
predecessor and model of John Lyly the Euphuist. 
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Aked (C. F.), Old Events and Modern Meanings, cr 8vo .........(Revell) net 36 
Angier (A. G.), The Far East Revisited, BVO... 000 cseseeeseeseeee( Witherby) net 10/6 


Ayscough (J.), Mr. Beke of the Blacks, cr 8vo ....... 
Ball (C. B.), The Rectum: its Diseases, &c., 4to ... 
Bazin (R.), This My Son, cr 8vo....... 


uit see aa 
....(H. Frowde) net 300 






























net.)—The Cambridge Calendar continues to set an example which 





SOREL I 
Beeching (H. C.), Bible Doctrine of the Sacraments, er 8vo (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Belloc (H.), The Eye-Witmess, cr 80 .......scccscescesseeseesseccsseceesereeess( OSL) 6/0 
Bennett (A.), The Old Wives’ Tale, cr 8vo ..(Chapman & Hall) 60 
Benson (EB. F.), The Climber, CF SV0..........00:.0scccccoces coscecs coves (Heinemann) 60 
Bensusan (S. L.), The Heart of the Wild, cr 8V0 ........ccc0. sce cee ees (J. Milne) 6/0 
Bithell (J.), Handbook of German Commercial Correspondence, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) 3/6 
Britton (N. L.) and Schafer (J. A.), North American Trees (Constable) net 30/0 
Brown (C.), The Birth of a Nation, cr 8V0........0....0:sesseeeeseneees (T. Law) net 2/6 
Burgin (G. B.), Flowers of Fire, cr 8vo ........ sessseeee( Nash) 6/0 
Burrage (E. H.), A Knowing Dog, 4to ............... reening) net 2/6 
Chambers (R. W.), Some Ladies in Haste, cr 8vo ...(Constable) 6/0 
Chapman (A.), On Safari, 8V0_ ...........c0eeeeees nines . Arnold) net 16/0 
Chronicles of the Houghton Fishing Club, 18 8, 4to...(E. Arnold) net 420 
Clarkson (A.) and Farquharson (D. A.), Students’ Handbook of Physiolozy, 

SP BUO _ cecqnapeengneiczepeteeeante cenengn anoegncecengscongesensncee cones (Livingstone) net 12/0 
Coerne (L. A.), The Evolution of Modern Orchestration...(Macmillan) net 12/6 
Courtney (W. P.), The Secrets of Our National Literature (Constable) net 7/6 
Coutts (H. B, M.), Famous Duels of the Fleet and their Lessons, cr 8vo 

(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Crespigny (Mrs. P. C. De), My Cousin Cynthia and Others, cr 8vo (Nash) 6/0 
Davies (G. S.), Ghirlandaio, roy 8V0............cccereresseseseseessees (Methuen) net 10/6 
Dawson (W. H.), Evolution of Modern Germany, 8vo ............(Unwin) net 21/0 
Dawson (W. J. & C. W.), The Great English Letter Writers, 2 vols. 

CF BVO... .ceseesessoncerscsees coneeteneececeseseseeeesees( Hodder & Stoughton) each net 2/6 
Day (H.), The Eagle Badge, cr 8V0 ..........0..0..cccseeesseenreeeeseeseneeeee (Harper) 5/0 
Dearle (N. B.), Problems of Unemployment in the London Building Trades, 

GR BRD crecccncsnenceenannnapececndanzenennssnqscens cocecsn css concencenesecenanesenens (Dent) net 3/6 
District Councillors’ Guide (The), 8V0  .............0.sssseeseesssseeeee( Knight) net 8/6 
Dresser (H. W.), A Physician to the Soul, cr 8vo ........... (Putnam) 3/6 
Dunean (N.), Every Man for Himself, cr 8v0 ................0cseeee eee (Harper) 60 
Dutton (S. T.) & Snedden (D.), Administration of Public Education in | | 

the United States, cr 810 ......cc.ccccce+ssseersevssccsccserrersreee eee see( Macmillan) 7/6 
Encyclopaedia of Ships and Shipping, 4to ... soe sereesese cesses (Office) net 31/6 
Farrer (BR.), In Old Ceylon, 8V0 ...........cceee-+sseeseseeeeee seveeee(. Arnold) net 12/6 
Farrer (R.), The Dowager of Jerusalem, cr 8vo. ..(E. Arnold) net 3/6 
Foster (J.), A Shakespeare Word Book, 8vo .......... .(Routledge) net 7/6 
Fox (J.), The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, cr 8¥0 .......seeee+ee08 (Constable) 6/0 
Garland (H.), The Shadow World, cr 8V0 .........scsecssessersseseeessenees (Harper) 6/0 
George (F. A.), Vegetarian Cookery, cr 8v0  .........ccsseeeseseees (EB, Arnold) 3/6 
Gordon (S. D.), Quiet Talks with World Winners (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Hall (C. R.), Advent to Whitsuntide : Sermons, cr 8vo .......... (Nisbet) net 3/6 

Hammond (E. P.), Chaucer: a Bibliographical Manual, 8vo (Macmillan) net 12/6 
is (F.), The Bomb, cr 8V0 .....00..+00 ashen (Long) 6 
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Harvey (G.), Women, ke. cr 8vo Saleaaa ae 
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A History of the English Agricultural Labourer, 8vo 








Hasbach (W.), P. 8, King) net 7/6 

Right Stuff, Cr SVO ...cceesccceee ceeessereeees nuinanatil (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Bey nthe Ancient History of China, cr 8vo .-(Macmillan) net 13/0 
cy (J. S.), Redeeming Vision, 8v0 ....... evccee ...(R. Scott) net 3/6 
Ho Known to tie Police, 8vo...... .(E. Arnold) net 10/6 


Holmes (T.), 
Holmes (T. 5. 
Hulbert tA > 
James (W-), 

Jarvis (W. H. P. 


), Wells and Glastonbury, cr 8vo0 ..(Methuen) net 46 
), The Niagara River, roy 8vo .. -«-(Putnam) net 15/0 
atricia Baring, CT SVO .....00.-+ esses ses eeseeeeeseee pocenes (Constable) 6/0 
), Letters of a Remittance Man to his Mother, cr 8vo 
1 " GHoaa a Ss anes net 3/6 
+.), Children and Gardens, Svo ..........+. odder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Jekyt s, Lady Noggs Intervenes, cr 8V0 ........:.0..0.0++++-+-(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Jerdan (C.), Pastures of Tender Grass, cr 8vo ...... «ese-(Oliphant) 5/0 
Kinney (A.), Probate and Administration Act, 8vo. (Thacker) net 9/0 
Kivross (A.), Joan of Garioch, cr Svo .... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Jambert (B.), Love in a Maze, cr 8vo .. (Greening) 6/0 
Lechmere (D.), In Deadly Peril, cr 8vo ..... (J. Ouseley) 6/0 
Tewis (H. P.), Tobias and the Angel, cr 8vo ... --.--(J. Milne) 6/0 
Lindsay (Lady), From a Venetian Calle, 12mo .(K. Paul) net 3/6 
(J. A. T.), The Lady of Kensington Gardens, cr 8vo.............(Nash) 6/0 






























Lord Ww. A.), Biology and its Makers, 8vo (Bell) net 10/6 
Lowrie (W.), Abba Father, cr 8V0....... s++0 ..{Tongmans) net 4/6 
Mackaye (P.), Mater, CF OPO 220.000.0000 c00 000000 ...(Maemillan) net 5/0 
Mackenzie (J.), Diseases of the Heart, 4to .. ...(H. Frowde) net 25/0 
McLeod (M. J.), A Comfortable Faith, cr 8V0 .......s..sessereressees (Revell) net 3/6 
Macnamara (R. S.), The Sibyl of Venice, cr 8vo W. Blackwood) 6/0 

(Ward & Lock) 6/0 


agnay (Sir W.), The Red Stain, cr 8vo ........... 
mower (B.), The Apple Lady, cr 8V0.......-..... 
Maspero (G.), New Light on Ancient Egypt, 8vo . ....(Unwin) net 12/6 
Matheson (A.), Sayings from the Saints, 12mo Ee, Ee 
Aun Irrational Distribution of Wealth, cr8vo (Putnam) net 5/0 
sssseveee(Je Murray) net 12/0 

vo (J. Murray) net 12/0 


sv neeae(W. Collins) 5/0 


Mathews (B.C.), - 
Maurice (N.), Storia Do Mogor, Vol. IV., 8vo . 
Michaelis (A.), Century of Archaeological Discoveries, 

















Minstrelsy of Isis (The), Cr 8V0......4s..ssserserreeeeeeseses (Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 

Mitchell (S.), Rates, Taxes, and other Outgoings to which Real Property 
ig Sabject, Cr BVO .....00...ecoreeres serceee sessene cesses serene cossccesesees (E. Wilson) 3/6 
Montrésor (F. F.), A Fish Out of Water, er 8vo (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Morgan (J.), Abraham Lincoln, cr 8v0...........eeeeee e008 cesesees( Macmillan) 6/0 
Nearing (S.) and Watson (F. D.), Economics, cr 8vo ..(Macmillan) net 8/0 
Nesbit (E.), The House of Arden, cr BVO ..........s006.000+ (Unwin) 6/0 
5/0 


Osmaston (F. P. B.), Dramatic Odes and Rhapsodies, 8vo.. 
Oxenham (E. J.), A Princess in Tatters, cr 8v0 ..............+ 
Pain (B.) and Blyth (J.), The Luck of Norman Dale, cr 8vo 
Palliser (F.), Lord Windlesham’s Tenant, cr 8v0.........0000+ (Se 
Parkes (K.), Potiphar’s Wife, Cr 8V0........00...ceee see ee 
Percy (V. F. C.), Meggie: a Day Dream, cr 8vo .. mith & Elder) 6/0 
Phelps (E. S.), Though Life Do Us Part, er 8vo.... . (Constable) 6/0 
Plotinus on the Beautiful, er 8V0......c0000.ce0ee00s . .(A, H. Bullen) net 3/0 
Poems from Punch, 1841-1884, 4to .... .(Harrap) net 5/0 
Protheroe (E.), In Empire’s Cause, er ay & Hancock) 3/6 
Purchase (W. R.), Elementary Manual of Building Inspection, er 8vo 
(Lockwood) net 2/6 
Raine (G. E.), Present Day Socialism, cr 8vo.............0.0000++ (Greening) net 2 
Rawlinson (W. G.), The Engraved Work of J. M. W. Turver, Vol. I., 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 20/0 
Reich (E.). Woman through the Ages, 2 vols. 870 ......6 ....00 (Methuen) net 21/0 
Repert of the Proceedings of the International Free-Trad 
8vo asinine 


...(W. Collins) 3/6 
wee(Nash) 6/0 
ly & Bryers) 3/6 
(J. Milne) 6/0 


















.(Cobden Club) net 5/0 
: Supreme Test, Cr 8V0 ..........000 seeeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Rose- Winged Hours (The) : ics, 12mo ...(E. Arnold) net 21/0 
Russell (W.), Arterial Hypertonus, Sclerosis, and Blood Pressure, 8vo 

(W. Green) net 7/6 
ars (M. F.), Lauzun: Courtier and Adventurer, Svo (Hutchinson) net 24/0 





















Sea 1 (O.), Salvage, 12m0.......0. siiabnanehaaiiin ution emmnlidl (Constable) net 3/6 
SI r (C.), Napoleon and his Fellow Travellers, roy 8vo......(Cassell) net 12/0 
»wart (A, W.), Recent Advances in Organic Chemistry (Longmans) net 9/0 
yre (S. G.), Life of Mirabeau, Sv0....... .-......0000 (Smith & Elder) net 10/6 


(Macmillan) net 15/0 
.(S. Paul) 6/0 


w (H.), The Science of Jurisprudence, 8vo ...........++. 
e (D.), A Bishop's Plight, er 8V0.........c000-0.008 dennis 
mache (L, A.), Old and Old Memories, 8vo «-eeeeeee(E. Arnold) net 12/6 
ter (S.), A Banished Lady, cr 80 ......000....-++ «eee (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Dyke (H.), Out of Doors in the Holy Land (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 

> (Hi. M.), Intracellular Euzymes, 8V0 ............6 000000: (J. Murray) net 7/6 
Wa 2 (F.), A Life’s Arrears, cr 8vo ....... -eseeee(Cassell) 6/0 
Watson (H. B, M.), The Golden Precipice, ...(Cassell) 6/0 
swnes) net 7/6 




















Watteau: Drawings, imp BVO __ .......ccccccecsscccecseseees Q 

Wells (H, G.), First and Last Things, er 8v0...............60eeseeee (Constable) 6/0 

Welpton (W. P.), Privciples and Methods of Physical Education and 
IID GP QOD nennncsnccoscncuequnececevenvavessceesesnvoueeess caseceeee(Clive) 4/6 

We *.), A Girl of Mettle, cr Svo ................ ininnneiscaiante (W. Collins) 3/6 

Wharton (E.), A Motor-Flight through France, Svo .......(Macmillan) net 8/6 


White (A. B.), The Making of the English Constitution, £49.1485, cr 5vo 
(Putnam) net 9/0 









White (P.), The Rescuer, Cr 8V0..........secccessereeesesseeeeeeee(Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Whitehead (C.), Retrospections, 8vo ........ eoeeese(SiMpkin) net 2/6 
jilliams (M. B.), England's Story for Children, cr ..(Richards) net 3/6 


...(Long) 6/0 
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LIBERTY (o's inexrensive BROCADES 


Regent St. London ADAPTED 





SareseueED 

rom or 

ANCIENT Seno For HANDSOME 

SPANISH Tae SOCCk an 
ane containing 40 Coloured ORIGINAL 

PORTUGUESE lllustrations, post-free UPHOLSTERY 

DESIGNS From 7/lla yard. Patterns free FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: Au Italian Burgundy. 
Red or Whito, 20s. per dozen bottles. 





MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 77s. Gd. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—STrRaTHMORE (EARL OF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flayoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 


For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 


ALLIANGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


MARINE. 


branches of Insurance :— 


FIRE. 


LIFE & ANNUITIES. 


Consequential! Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 

Fidclity Guarantee. 

Capital Redemption Policies. 


The Company undertakes the dutics of 


TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING Sisr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 


Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 


Shirts, LamonaA Underclothing, Xe. 


An intelligible Bodk of Reference containing all that is necessary in 
Men's Wear, condensed ina manner most helpful in ordering by post. 


152 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
LEA & 


PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office: 32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


BY SPECIAL |PENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT) an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,'3 
Mauufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 

TO THE KING. | xew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


TRADE-MARK. | 6 St ra nd, or 4 Royal Exch ange E.C. 


H A M P T O N S 
A Unique Display of 
DINING-ROOM and 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Tasteful in Design and Reliable in 
Construction, is now on View in 


H AM P T ON S 
SHOWROOMS :— 
NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
Illustrated Catalogue C 116 posted free on request. 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FURNISHING HOUSE. 
Only Show Rooms 








34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.0, 


PALL MALL LONDON 
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Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Hal- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Ga 
(iin A ape ete £1 8 6....014 34.4.0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c 


seen 


112 6....016 3....0 8 2 


FRO OOOOH EET e EEE EE Ee 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


CHARMING FLAT in LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL 
CHAMBERS TO BE LET FURNISHED. Sitting-room, bedroom, 
pantry, lavatory, and bath, W.C. district. Good restaurant in buildings.— 
* Pp. P.,”’ 90 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
O LET, FURNISHED, for 18 months (with option of 
Gui furniture), TWO HUUSES, communicating. Suitable for a small 





school, Quiet situation near Westbourne Grove ; 22 bedrooms. large reception- 
rooms. Terms, £32 per month.—Apply, Box 280, The Spectatur, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


egrtezetT Oo F BO 8 DB 8 BS. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 

the under-mentioned posts :— 

(a) MISTRESS OF METHOD at the Fulham Training College, Finlay 
Street, Fulham, S.W. The salary attaching to the post is £180 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, toa 
maximum of £250 a year. A commencing salary higher than the 
minimum specified above is allowed to candidates entering the service 
with satisfactory experience in work of a similar nature. In this 
connection, two years’ experience in a Training College approved by the 
Council for the purpose will be counted as equivalent to one year spent 
in one of the Council's Training Colleges, ——- that (1) experience of 
less than two years in any one College shall not be reckoned, and that 
(2) not more than ten years’ outside service in all shall be taken into 
account. Last date for receiving applications, 11 a.m. on Monday, 
16th November, 1908, 

JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS at the Stockwell Secondary School, 
Durand Gardens, Brixton, to teach French by the direct method. 
German as a subsidiary subject would be an additional qualification. 
The salary attaching to the post is £120 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of 
£220 a year. Applicants should possess a University Degree or its 
equivalent. Applicants not ssessing this qualification may, if 
appointed, be offered a lower scale salary. A commencing salary higher 
than the minimum stated above may allowed to those with satis- 
factory experience in Secondary Schools. Last date for receiving 
applications, 11 a.m. on Monday, 16th November, 1908, 

FOUR FORM MASTERS at the St. Marylebone Grammar School, 
with special qualifications in (1) Mathematics, (2) English and History, 
(3) Modern Languages (French and German), and (4) Classics. In the 
case of the first two posts ability to teach Geography by moder 
methods will be an additional qualification. The salaries attaching to 
the posts commence at £150 a year, and rise by annual increments of £10, 
subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £300 a year. Applicants 
should possess a University Degree or its equivalent. Applicauts not 
possessing this qualification may, if appointed, be offered a lower scale 
of salary. Commencing salaries higher than the minimum stated above 
may be allowed to those with satisfactory experience in secondary 
schools. Last date for receiving applications, 11 a.m. on Monday, 
23rd November, 1908 


Applications should be made on Form 40, Higher Education, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointments, from the EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, London County Council, ucation Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C., to whom they must be returned by the time specified, accompanied by 
copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ H. 43,” and a 
stamped addressed envelope must enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. . L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

26th October, 1908, 

ws a SCIENCE MISTRESS in the Girls’ High 

School, OUDTSHOORN, CAPE COLONY. Special subject, Botany. 
Ability to teach one or more of the following subjects desirable :— Arithmetic, 
Latin, History, Grammar, Composition. Degree or equivalent essential. 
Good discipline necessary. Salary, £120 Resident; £160 Non-Resident. 
Second-class passage paid (Mail Steamer) on signing three years’ agreement. 
—Applications, stating age, length of previous experience, accompanied by 
recent Testimonials, to be forwarded, before the 19th November, 1908, to the 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, South African Colonisation Society, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 


WO MASTERS WANTED after Christmas in Pre- 
paratory School of about 70 Boys. (a) For Music. (b) For Modern 
Languages. Good salary offered and comfortable berth. Graduates preferred ; 
able to take other subjects—Letters only, ‘‘HARROVIENSIS,” care of 
Hart’s Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—WANTED at the 
Head Office of a first-class Life Assurance Society, SIX TEMPORARY 
JUNIOR CLERKS for about a year. Candidates must have passed the 
London Matriculation, or its equivalent, and preference will be given to 
public-school boys. Ages 17-19, Salary £60 per annum. It is probable that 
permanent positions on the staff will be available for several of the temporary 
clerks.—Forms of application may be obtained by letter from ‘ X. Y, Z.,” care 
of C. and E, LAYTON, 56 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


N Old-Established London Firm of WINE and SPIRIT 
MERCHANTS, seeking to extend connections with private Families, 
lubs, Messes, &c., DESIRE to meet with a GENTLEMAN who can 
INFLUENCE BUSINESS in this direction; every facility will be given to 
induce business, and a liberal proportion of profit realised by any introductions 
allowed as remuneration. Communications will be treated confidentially.— 
em oe HANT,” Dawson's Agency, 42 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
mdon, W.C. 


TALIAN GENTLEMAN, aged 29, LL.D. (Florence), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), Lecturer on Philosophy of Law (University of Pisa), 
knowing English German, French, WISHES APPOINTMENT in Great 
Britain or English Colonies. References: Professor Villari (Florence), A. W. 
Benn, Esq. (San Gervasio, Florence), Hon. John Collier, Lord Monkswell.— 
Address, G, SALVADORI, 5 Via delle Ville, Pisa (Italy}. 


ADY wishes to HEAR of ANOTHER going to 
WINTER in EGYPT, ALGIERS, or WEST INDIES,—Apply, Box 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C- 























nines 
OYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL, 
EXETER. 


R 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for appoi 
post of PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, vacated by ae een 4 
fessor A. W. Parry to tke Principalship of Carmarthen Training C, Ring 
Candidates should be Graduates of a British University, with experien +~ 
the work of Elementary and Secondary Schools, and should be prepared —o - 
up the duties after the Christmas Vacation. Applications, on the ene _ 
form, must be lodged by 20th November, 1908. prescribed 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from the 


REGISTRAR. * 
QOUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE 
te BATTERSEA, 8. W. , 
WANTED, in January next, a LADY as RESIDENT JUNIOR TUTOR, ¢ 
teach Latin and to assist in the teaching of English. Salary according = 
qualifications.—Particulars may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. (Premium.) Three years’ 
course ; personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of tim 

assured.—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C ’ 


rJ\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDOY, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A. 

The College Course provides for the Higher Education of Women. Separate 
Courses of Lectures can be attended. Students are prepared for University 
Examinations. There is a school preparatory for the College and a Boarding. 
house. HALY-TERM COMMENCES NOVEMBER 5th. Prospectuses and 
the College Calendar on application to the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A., 43 
Harley Street, W. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medixeval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


UEEN’S PARK HOUSE, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
High-class school for girls. Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH, Thorough education. Great care given to French and German con- 
versation, resident mistresses of both nationalities. Health carefully studied, 
Premises on high ground. 8.W. aspect. Garden overlooking sea. Playiug-tield. 








CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate term 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenc- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S. See Prosvectus. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, _ 


S"; LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


OE WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Evgland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
{ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principa!: 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
SCHOOL, 


: PAU L’S GIRLS’ 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION 
for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on DECEMBER Sth, 
9th, and 10th, These Scholarships exempt the holders from the payment of 
Tuition Fees.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 


\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; bighly qualified staff ; physical train- 

ing special feature; five acres of playing hela, New Boarding-House in large 

grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress ant 

an ga Prospectus and all particulars on application te HEAD- 
STRESS. 

















7; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
% Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girtoa 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


fy ASS ese 5, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 22n4. 
(Csesee SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). : 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games, 


HE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walksand games, Riding, bathing. 
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a 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECUNDARY TEACHERS. 
ised by the Board of Education, and by the 
peeoet University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, — 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
. -epared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
a ode Certificate, the Archbishop of Cauterbury’s Diploma 
Compe Theology, and for the Geography Diploma, 
” the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 


Fees for 
3 of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 


all in October. 
ss and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


GoUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals — A, 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
SE XANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Al. en cee Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
Went jucluding Outdoor Games. Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
re Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursivg. Gold and Silver Medals, 
a. Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schoois and Colleges 
ipplied with qualitied teachers. j - : 
wHeaLTH STU DENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing 2 a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
truction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, R ding, Fencing, Swim 
= Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
wel for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
° un of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 


Two Scholarsbiy 


Cherwell H t 
retails of Scholarshi} 





ming, 
aaied De: 
Piistteltou, D.D.—Furth 
EX LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL 'TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 


er Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
Nege te become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 


e trained in this Co : | 
Schools The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 

Daneing, Feneing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ology nl Hygiene, 
1 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
k TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tiou concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Ceacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Mivisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 

NOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
i Misses PYF, Principals.—BOARDING antl DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for 5t vlents. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Ex«ninations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Snecialists ‘Terns mo lerate. 

NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, Sept, 29th. 


—Splendid Buiidings. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


7ING EDWARD VII. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
KING'S LYNN. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND. 
Under direct patronage of his Majesty the King, who personally presents 
Head Boy with Gold Medal every year. 
Fees, £52 10s, 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Mathematics, Science, and 
Classics, £10-£5)), 
Full particulars, Prospectus, Views, from Head-Master, Rev. W. BOYCF, 
M.V.O., M.A. ae : ; : : 4 
AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Eduea- 
* tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


SCHOOL. 


by the endowment. 
ERK HAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, an1 Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Louse, 


S 1. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 

kK An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, December Ist, 1908, 
and following days, for filing VACANCIES on the Foundation. — Particulars 
of the Examination may be obtained from the Bursar, Mr. S. BEWSHER, 
St. Paul's School. West Kensington, W. 


QHSRBORN E 
kK es 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne. For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 

louse, Sherborne. bs a ES ~ 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 

J Head-Master: 'T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
pUsous SCHOOL. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 
DECEMBER, beginning December 8th, when two Scholarships of £40 a year 
and two or wore of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEA D-MASTER. 


Tas LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 











SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 

Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksiniths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Open-nir life for delicate bovs. 


MMNHE HEAD of a leading PREPA i ATORY SCHOOL is 
ina position to OFFER several SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
to intelligent BOYS between the ages of 9 and 12, subject to an examina- 





IRK BECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
Principal oe ove G, ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit., M.A. 


The College provides Courses of Instruction for the DEGREES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, SCIENCE, 
ECONOMICS, LAWS, under Recognised Teachers of the University. 
Well-appointed Laboratories. Facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to H. Wells Eames, Secretary. 


I EDDON COURT 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 








(late of Hampstead). 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity It has its own 
gcymuasinm and bathing place, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools iu the last ten years, 

1,27 tS 2203s PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
Joys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its owu grounds of about 4 acres, high above the 
town aud the Thames Valley. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOUN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


] PSWICH SCHOOIL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 

M.A.,Oxon. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. tenable at School 
House, are offered for Competition. Value (about £25) reducing cost of Board 
and Tuition to 40 guineas per annum. EXAMINATION on NOVEMBER 26th 
and 27th.—Apply. HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) on 
DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
Clusses for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Seience 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPLIN, M.A, 


| IGHGATE SCHOOL.—NINE FOUNDATION and 
ENTRANCE BOARDING SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for com- 
petition on November 26th and 27th. In two cases a Boarder's total expenses 
can be reduced to £20, and in two others to £30 per annum.—For full 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Tyee VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range, Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


\ BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
_ Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level ia 
beautiful and healthy district, aud affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually ia March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectas, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


ee ae and Education at the Cornish 

Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees, New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excelle was #0 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 


ent Science Lab, 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Ilead-Master. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909, 
lieal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, MLA, Cantab. 


{ ELS T ED S C H OO lL, 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually, LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 
Illustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. 
7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON.— 
ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £0 
to £15 per annum, will be Offered for Competition on December 7th, 8th, and 
9th. Names and ages of Candidates to be sent to me on or before Ist December, 
No Candidate will be eligible who was born before lst December, 1893,—Rev. 
E. I. A. PHILLIPS, Head-Master. 
JASTBOURNE COL LEG E, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
Fk. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


V ictoRIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 





sities, 








Public School, with classical aud modern sides, Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very succeasful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-fleld, threo 
fives-courts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annum, 


FOREIGN. 
Ope CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ecquicel Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


LEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. English, German, and French Resident Governesses. 
Excellent opportunity for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during 
holidays. Terms very moderate. Best English refs. Governess-Student wanted ; 
nd of Sept.—Mlile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérieny. 














preminm. Escor 


JTNLERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 

Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. 
Guild's Diploma is recoguised. Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 














tion and interview of selected canlidates.—For further particulars apply, 
Box 271, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Straud, Lonlon, W.C. 


University). 
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ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
rst-class Professors, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Decteyr Blauche, Paris. 


LEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’'s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. ih 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetrMo.upstTRr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. — central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
lendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
rms (in ‘h personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


oo IN FRANCE.—Two or three GENTLEMEN'S 

SONS needing special care or individual tuition RECEIVED. Splendid 
mountain air. Instruction in modern subjects and practical training.— 
Further particulars, terms, &c., from G. M. BELLASIS, Villa le Refuge, 
Vence, Alpes-Maritimes. 


IVIERA.—Captain and Mrs. L. T. LUCAS RECEIVE 

a few PAYING GUESTS at their well-appointed private residence, 

Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. Particulars and photos of house on 
application. References exchanged. 


YOUNG FRENCH LADY wishing to perfect her 

English WILL GIVE FRENCH LESSONS in a school or family for 

board and lodging.—Address, ‘*‘MADEMOISELLE,” care of Mrs. Bradshaw, 
Burnhead, Retford, Notts, 

— ay ae se a 

SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

OHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 

















BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
ee state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


1 mBaUeeceaAaATI CG a. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackvilie Street, London, W. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “‘lTHE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd,, C. J. S. Nicuon, M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W. 
Browns, M.A, (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ’Phoue : 1567 Gexranrp. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ARROAD.— Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHAKGE. Please state 

upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 22 Regent 

Street, W. Established 185s. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charve to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEE VOB, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. - Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENTIAL HOTEL, containing study bedrooms; 


) large smoking-room. Moderate terms to Students reading for 
.C.8. or the Law. Highest references.—16 & 18 St. Stephen’s Square, 
Bayswater, 

EDICAL.—A Retired ARMY MEDICAL OFFICER, 

married, can RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENT (not mental), who 


will have constant attention. Quiet seaside, close to excellent golf links.— 
Address, G. WEDDELL, Mawson, Swan, and Weddell, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 











. PE 
URER, REMBRANDT, CAMERON 
. ° D 
D WHISTLER, &c. ‘ MERYOn, 
Exhibition of choice Prints Now Open at 
Mr. BR, GUTEKUNST’S, 16 King Street, St. James's, §.w 
10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 5. Admission ls. 


TOMPp TTA 

SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. _ 

sronaan now 9 ee ee oie at the SCHOOL ates 
3 ENTS at the AININ 3GE. — Appl » 

G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. Pply to the Director 


FUPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS—A fy 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, 5 4 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Pree 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardena 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOoR 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. D, 


> ANN PPRITPNNHReuTo 

T.O0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS joi 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH 
SPEAKERS d LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.Cc , 


: 2 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, man 
68 Licensed Iuns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. ” 

P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
UTHORS ! — THE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY 
. AGENCY, 115 Strand, London (now placing Novels, Short Stori 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 Publishers and Periodicals) has just wold 
to a leading magazine a story which not only had been refused by the Editor 
when submitted by the Author (this is quite common), but which had bee, 
returned with a stated objection. The story had in no way been altered 
Such is the power of the Agency’s recommendation. Write for 16-page 
Prospectus and unique testimonial! ’Phoue 1648 Gerrard. 

mi tc Peweasig ¢ WANTED 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No mauifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. . 


a 
iF EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Anuuities PURCHASED 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterioo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





vapetaraneaie - Soneceninieigislaciilaans 
a — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwane 
J Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908.— Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 
in informing Messrs. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, * Blattis’ 
proved most efficacious in exterminating a long-endured pest.” Tins 1 3, 23. 
4/6 (post-free). -HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield,’ 
\ ANTED, OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSEs, 
the Bowls Eugraved with Inscriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraits, 
the word ** FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Mugs 
decorated with a Rose and the word ‘“ FIAT.”—LAW, FOULSHAM, and 
COLE’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 South Molton Street, London, WwW, 
( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
" Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 18383. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


ti ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT? 

’ersons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac. 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 








ae POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
4 Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precions Stones bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833. 


OF fying get Fascinating Educational Novelty; 
LY draws 2 infinite series of harmonic curves by merely turning the 
handle; beautiful and instructive. Post-free 1s, 24.—A, C. HARRIS, M.A, 
Dept. W, Leicester. 





—~ — } 


A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 


MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beautifully Mlustrated Brochure containing full particulars and 
prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, and Leggings; and 
Chauffeurs’ Uniforms. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years, 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths. 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


BULBS. 


We beg to draw the attention of all lovers of Flowers to the fact 
that, having extensive Freehold Bulb Farms of our own in Holland, 
we are enabled to supply the very best quality goods at the lowest 
possible prices, Catalogues post-free. 











JAMES MURRAY & SONS, Deptford, London, S.E. 


‘A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Ailenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as & 
light supper repast. 





Duke of Portland, DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are | 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bunkers: Lloyds Bank, 16 | 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address; The SECRETARY, at tue Orphanage. 


In Tins at 16 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


Player’s 
Navy Cut 
TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


gold only in the Original Packets and Tins. May be 
obtained from all Stores and Tobacco-sellers of repute. 


FRENCH GARDENING. 


We specialise in FRAMES, LIGHTS, 
CLOCHES, MATS, and all accessories 
for intensive cultivation, and supply these 
requisites at 








Buy 
right 


and SPECIAL CUT PRICES. 
See our advertisement in “FRENCH GAR- 

save DENING WITHOUT CAPITAL” (London: 
Stanley Paul § Co., 1 Clifford's Inn). Sold by 

money all Newsagents’ and Bovokstalls at 3d. net. 


Also every description of Wood, Glass, and Garden'ng 
Apparatus for Horticultural work in Field, Garden, or Green- 
house at popular prices. 


CHEAP WOOD CO., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., London, E.C. 


“SUCH A SHINE IN A MINUTE” 
is produced by using 


WREN’S 


WATERPROOF 
BOOT AND SHOE POLISH 


(Black and Brown). 











Just a smear and a rub produce an instant shine, 
and improve and renovate the leather. 
WREN’S POLISH is indispensable to every house- 
hold, for it goes farther and lasts longer than any other. 
Obtainable of all Bootmakers, Grocers, Stores, &c. 
Price 2d., 3d., and 6d. per tin. 
W. WREN and CO., NORTHAMPTON. 
London: 207 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Stands Nos. 50 & 247, Shoe and Leather Fair, Islington, Nov. 2 to 7. 


JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 

The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 

HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 

in London. (Tex. 11468 Cenrrat.] 


1338 LONG ACRE, LONDON, 


W.c. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS......£70,000,000. 


RM.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBER—MARCH. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, 265; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA; CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 








HOW DYSPEPSIA LEADS TO GOUT 


SOME EVERYDAY SYMPTOMS 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 








It is by such symptoms as flatulence, heartburn, acidity, 
gastric discomfort after meals, and sluggishness of the liver 
that the “gouty habit” first shows itself, as a rule. 


This is because gouty ailments have their foundation in the 
condition which also sets up dyspeptic symptoms, and if only 
such early signs were heeded at the outset the gouty tendency 
would be checked and there would never be any gouty suffering. 


OTHER GOUTY SIGNS. 

Acidity, heartburn, flatulence, &c., are not, however, the only 
signs by which the gouty habit is recognisable. The gouty 
subject is almost certain also to suffer, at some early stage of 
the process of uric acid impregnation, from “ come-and-go” pains, 
stiffness and inflammation in the joints and muscles, dull aches 
and pains, numbness and tingling in the muscles of the fingers, 
arms, or legs, or irritation and burning on the skin, and small 
lumps on arms, ankles, outer rim of ear, or eyelids. These 
symptoms are themselves sometimes the first signs of the gouty 
tendency, but generally the dyspeptic signs precede them. 

Every one who experiences these early gouty signs should 
adopt means to ensure the removal from every part of the 
system of the uric acid which is responsible for them, and will 
also prove to be the cause of gouty ailments. What is required 
is an efficient eliminant of the uric acid and its deposits, and 
such an eliminant is Bishop’s Varalettes. 

The uric acid tendency does uot confine itself to any particular 
part of the body, but relentlessly involves muscles, tissues, organs, 
and joints throughout the whole organism, and deposits therein 
the highly irritant matter known as urate of soda, which, at the 
later stages of accumulation, sets up one or other of the dis- 
tressing gouty maladies, the seat of location of these deposits 
determining the nature of the resulting gouty ailment. 


MOST PREVALENT FORMS OF GOUT. 

The commoner gouty maladies are gout, rheumatic gout, and 
gouty rheumatism (pain, inflammation, stiffness, and swellings, 
chiefly in the joints), gouty eczema (affecting the skin), lumbago 
(persistent and intense pain in the loins), sciatica (acute pain 
extending from hips down thigh to knee, often causing lame- 
ness), stone and gravel (causing agonising pain and prostrating 
illness), neuritis (numbness or tingling in the muscles of the 
arms, developing into very severe pain), and suppressed gout 
(general discomfort, lowness of spirits, poor appetite, nervous 
irritability, and ill-temper). 

Bishop’s Varalettes are positively the most effective means 
known for keeping the gouty habit at any stage perfectly under 
control, aud preventing and removing every form of yric acid 
ailment. 

Bishop’s Varalettes immediately pass into the circulation and 
penetrate with the blood to the innermost recesses of the system, 
cleansing and eliminating every gouty particle from muscles, 
tissues, organs, and joints, and counteracting the gouty tendency 
itself. They are tasteless, and dissolve instantly with brisk effer- 
vescence, aud they may be taken at any time and in any beverage. 

This rational remedy has gained the support of the leading 
authorities, whose recommendations, supplemented as they are 
by the enthusiastic reports of those for whom the remedy has 
proved the only means of lasting relief, should be sufficient to 
convince every gouty person that Bishop’s Varalettes are the 
gout remedy and preventive par excellence. 

IF YOU ARE A GOUTY SUBJECT 
you will find it to your advantage to write to-day to Alfred 
Bishop, Limited, manufacturing chemists (established 1857), of 
48 Spelman Street, London, N.E., for a copy of their booklet on 
gouty ailments. It tells many facts /which are of the greatest 
value to anyone who is addicted to the gouty habit, 

This booklet clearly explains how Bishop's Varalettes act, and 
exactly wherein their unique value lies, An authoritative 
dietary for all gouty people, and for those who wish to escape 
gout, is included. When writing please ask for Booklet Y, and 
a copy will be forwarded you post-free. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in Is. vials, 2s. 
bottles, and 5s. cases, the last being the twenty-five days’ 
treatment. They may also be had direct from the makers, whose 








address is given above. 
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THE 


LICENSING BILL, 1908. 


STATEMENT 


PREPARED BY 


THE CENTRAL BOARD 


OF THE 


Licensed Victuallers’ Central Protection Society 
of London, Limited, 


Containing instances of the hardships which would 
be entailed upon Owners and Private Mortgagees 
of Licensed Properties if the Bill became Law. 


| i the public discussions of this Bill, there appears to 

have been an underlying assumption that all licensed 
houses belong to brewers, either as actual owners or as 
mortgagees, and that they are the persons who would be 
financially injured by the Bill if it became law. It is 
then said that the brewers have committed sundry 
financial errors, and that they are not proper objects of 
sympathy, and that no losses to which the Bill may 
expose them deserve consideration at the hands of 
Parliament. 

Without in the least endorsing these conclusions, but, 
on the contrary, believing them to be wholly unjust, the 
Board feel it to be their duty to their constituents (the 
retail traders within the Metropolitan Police district) to 
make it clear that there is a large number of retail 
traders, and of private persons entirely independent of 
the brewery trade, who would be severe sufferers by the 
provisions of the Bill, and they accordingly append details 
of a few instances of the kind. 


1. Licensed Victuallers holding unexpircd 
leases with substantial periods yet to run, who 
purchased their leases at their then market 
value, and who have paid off ali their loans 
and have no other capital in the house than 
their own, and are completely free to buy where 
they like. 


INSTANCES— 
(a) Lease purchased in 1889 in open market— £ 
Term then—50 years 
Still unexpired—30 years 
All loans paid off 
Owner's capital invested in house ... ie on 
Amount of the compensation which would be 
| Aen under the provisions of the Bill if the 
leence were taken away in the first year of the 
reduction period, as estimated by Expert Valuers 300 
(b) 42 of lease unexpired— 
All loans paid off 
Owner's capital invested in house ... sos «» 16,000 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers 1,400 
(c) 30 yours of lease unexpired— 
All loans paid off 
Owner’s capital invested... i ia a .. 12,000 
Compensation as estimated by Bxpert Valuers 1,600 
(a) 47 years of lease unexpired— 
All loans paid off 
Owner’s capital invested... ese ove oe P 5,000 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers 1,800 


2. Licensed Victuallers holding unexpired 
leases with long periods yet to run, havirg 
large sums of their own money invested in the 

ouse, but —— also by way of mortgage of 
the lease a considerable private loan. If, under 
the pressure of the Act, this loan is called in 
(as must certainly happen), the borrower will 
be unable to replace it, and the house must be 
sold for what it will fetch. and the Licensed 
Victualier’s own capital will be entirely lost. 


INSTANCES— 
(a) Unexpired term of lease—32 years— 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested «» 16,000 
Private loan _.. on sp ois om i“ eae 6,500 
n this case the private loan was from a Bank, 
ho called the money in upon the second reading 
of the Bill, and it was provided by an old friend of 
the family, not as a matter of business, but from 
motives of kindness. 
Sommongesen as estimated by Expert Valuers... 
(v) Unexpired term of lease—28 years— 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
Private loan ... one ms ne i - on 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers... 
(c) Unexpired term of lease—39 years— 
Licensed Victualler s own money invested 
Private loan ... aoe one one - Be a 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers 
(4) Unexpired term of lease—41 years— 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
Private loan ... ott oe ie a me as 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers 
(ec) Unexpired term of lease—70 years — 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
Private loan ... il ais * ie ‘a wi 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers 


7,500 











ee 


(f) Unexpired term of lease—59 years— 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
puovene ame Re See 
mpensation as estimated by Expert V. : 
(9) Unexpired term of lease—51 years. alsere 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
avevane soon ae ae 
ompensation as estimated by Expert Va 
(h) Unexpired term of lease—52 years anaes 
Licensed Victualler’s own money investcd 
ee wae ai ete tee ee sa 
; ompensation as estimated by Expert Val 
(i) Unexpirea term of lease—82 years— - — 
Licensed Victualler's own money invested 
Private loan _e.. i fe ate ei an fea 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers... 
(j) Unexpired term of lease—28 years— 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
_—— =: 7 ee : on a ai 
ompensation as estima y Expert Valuers... 
(k) Unexpired term of lease—37 years— " 
Li Victualler’s own money invested 
Private loan ... st an an = oe sd 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers... 
() Unexpired term of lease—48 years— 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
Private loan _... sos ee ws “ “ee 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers... 
(m) Unexpired term of lease—65 years— 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
Private loan ... ae an a aie no a 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers... 
3. There are also similar cases in 
members of the Trade have invested 
money in the purchase of freehold prope 


with the assistance of a private loan, 


INSTANCES— 


(a) Freehold 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
Private loan _... wd pan ae ae ns i 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers 
(b) Freehold— 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
Private Loan .... on one ae ma es ie 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers 
(c) Freehold— 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
Private loan ... = se a és a os 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers 
(ad) Freehold— 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
Private loan _... ae on ian a wi ae 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers 
(e) Freehold— 
Licensed Victualler’s own money invested 
Private loan ... ial a vi ie ; i , 
Compensation as estimated by Expert Valuers 4,500 


The foregoing instances have been taken from many 
others as examples of the financial disaster which must 
attend upon the passing of this Bill into law. ‘The details 
have been obtained at first hand, and their accuracy may 
be relied upon. ‘To show the effect which the Act would 
have, there is appended in each instance a statement 
furnished by Expert Valuers of the estimated amount of the 
compensation which would be payable under the provisions 
of the Bill upon the extinction of the licence in the first 
year of the reduction period. That is an amount which 
would be diminished year by year as the reduction period 
grew shorter, until at the end of that period it would cease 
altogether, notwithstanding that the owners of the licences 
would have been paying to the Compensation Fund during 
the whole period. 

Finally—the whole value of the licences would be 
forfeited to the State. 

It is evident that under such circumstances the large 
sums of which details have been given and which have 
been invested by the several licensees must be totally lost 
and that all credit would be destroyed, and that the 
persons affected would be deprived of any means of avert- 
ing ruin. The private lenders would also have to realise 
their securities at a ruinous loss to themselves. 

It will be observed that in no single case would the 
estimated amount of compensation payable under the Bill 
be sufficient to provide for the private loan, and the owner 
would remain liable to his mortgagee for the deficiency. 

All these owners would, therefore, be thrown into 4 
condition of insolvency without any fault or wrongdoing 
on their own part, and notwithstanding that they had 
acted as prudent and careful men in their business 
career. 

These results would accrue from at least two causes, 
viz. :— 

1. The total confiscation of the licence at the end 
of the reduction period. 

2. The inadequacy of the compensation to be paid 
during the reduction period. 

The inadequacy of the compensation to be paid during 
the reduction period arises in this way :— 

Under the Kennedy Judgment it was decided that the 
amount of compensation payable under the 1904 Act was 
to be ascertained by the actual value to the owners of the 
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or 
licensed remises under the circumstances of e 
‘the deduction therefrom of the estimated value of the same 

remises unlicensed. In the case of owners who were 
ta the value of the premises to them as an outlet 
for the sale of their beers was declared to be an element 
to be taken into consideration. 

Under the Bill of 1908, however, the basis of compensation 
js altogether changed, and is declared (Section 10) to be | 
“such sum as will purchase (with interest reckoned at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum) an immediate annuity for 
the unexpired years of the reduction period equal in 
amount to the annual value of the licence as ascertained 
under this Section with the addition of such sums (if any) 
as the Commissioners of Inland Revenue think just to 
add’ as compensation for the licence-holder’s loss of 
pusiness, &c.” For the purposes of this Section, the 
annual value of the licence shall be taken to be the sum 
by which the actual annual value of the licensed premises, 
as adopted for the purpose of income-tax under Schedule 
“A” at the time when the renewal of the licence is 
refused, exceeds the amount which the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue determine, for the purposes of this 
Section, would be the annual value of the premises for 
that purpose if the premises were not licensed, and the 
number of unexpired years shall be calculated as from the 
5th day of April next after the date on which the renewal 
of the licence has been refused by the Licensing Justices. 

The results of this change in the basis of the calculation 
of compensation are twofold, namely— 

1. For compensation based upon the actual value of the 

remises, as licensed premises, to the owners, as under the 
Act of 1904 (as expounded by judicial authority) a hard- 
and-fast rule, based only upon annual value under 
Schedule “ A,” and having no relation to the actual value 
of the premises to the owners, is substituted. The relation 
which such value would bear to the actual value of the 
premises to the owners is necessarily uncertain and 
fluctuating, but that the results would work out at a 
merely fractional part of the values under the 1904 Act is 
demonstrated by the figures contained in the instances set 
forth in the earlier part of this statement, and to which 
instances the attention of the reader is specially invited. 

The compensation payable under the Bill of 1908 would 
be merely in respect of the premises as distinguished from 
the value of the business carried on therein, which would 
have no recognition whatever. It seems incredible that 
so important a factor as goodwill should ‘have been 
altogether omitted from the calculation of compensation. 

To illustrate the injustice which this scale of compensa- 
tion would work it will be sufficient to call attention to 
the case of licensed premises, which by reason of their 
position would have a rental value for unlicensed purposes 
equal, or nearly equal, to that of the same premises in use 
as licensed premises. Prominent positions throughout 
London, and particularly premises in the main business 
streets of the City of London, would command as large a 
rent unlicensed as licensed, and a compensation based 
only on the difference between rental values licensed and 
unlicensed would amount to nothing. There may be a 
very large and valuable goodwill attached to the premises, 
as licensed, of the value of many thousands of pounds, 
but because the premises themselves would let for as 
much unlicensed as licensed no compensation is to be 
paid. 

. This must surely have escaped the notice of the framers 
of the Bill. 

Even assuming, for the purposes of the argument, that 
some of the liceused premises referred to in the foregoing 
statement would not at the present time realise in the 
open market the sums at which they stand in the books 
of the owner and of his private mortgagee, and that in 
the condition of suspense and doubt brought into action 
by the Bill, the present market values are not equal to 
the sums invested, it is obvious that the scheme of com- 
pensation set up by the Bill is erroneous and unfair, 
ignoring as it does the real and substantial value of 
the goodwill, for which, mainly, the premium has been 
paid. 

It is true that leases of licensed premises are generally 
granted at a lower rent than the actual rental value 
of the premises as licensed premises, and that that fact 
is taken into consideration im estimating the premium 
paid in the first instance to the Lessor as a consideration 


] 
ach case and | for the granting of the lease at the lower rental, but the 
consideration paid to the Lessor upon the granting of the 








lease is but a part of the premium afterwards-paid to the 
grantee of the lease by a subsequent purchaser. The last- 
named premium includes the goodwill of the business, as 
well as the additional value given to the premises by the 
fact of a licence being attached to them, and the actual 
trade being done at the premises, or the trade which is 
estimated to be likely to be done there, is a factor which 
forms an essential feature of the premium paid by the 
purchaser to the vendor upon the sale of licensed premises. 
This is the goodwill. 

The defect of the Compensation Scheme contained in 
the 10th Section of the Bill is that it provides only for 
one item of the depreciation in value caused by the un- 
licensing of the premises, namely their rental value, and 
ignores altogether the loss of goodwill occasioned by the 
unlicensing of the premises. 

'l'o appreciate the effect of the compensation provisions 
of Section 10 it is necessary to recognise the entire scheme 
of the Bill with reference to the reduction of licenses and 
to bear in mind that at the end of the time-limit the 
whole value of all old on-licences is to be swept away and 
to be confiscated to the State. Therefore the entire value 
of an old on-licence is limited to an existence of 14 vears. 

The reduction period is 14 years from 5th April, 
1909. By Section 44 “The Licensing Justices shall not 
during the year 1909 refuse the renewal or transfer of 
any old on-licence under circumstances involving the 
payment of compensation,” 

Therefore the effective period of reduction is 13 
years, commencing on the 5th April, 1910, and ending 
5th April, 1923; 

The first year therefore in which compensation would be 
paid under the Bill would be the year 5th April, 1910, to 
Sth April, 1911, but the number of unexpired years would 
be calculated as from the 5th day of April next after the 
date on which the renewal of the licence had been refused 
by the Licensing Justices, or in other words, from the 
5th April, 1911, thus leaving only 12 years as the basis of 





























compensation, 

Whatever might be the amount awarded under Section 
10 in the first operative year of the reduction period, that 
amount would be reduced year by year, as the reduction 








period progressed. 

Nevertheless, whilst the amount of compensation is thus 
dying away, the compensation charge is to be levied to its 
full amount year by year until the end of the reduction 
period, so long as the licence is allowed to be in force. 

It may be said that the effect of the scale of compensa- 
tion to be paid under Section 10 has not been correctly 
stated, because no effect has been given to the words in 
that Section “ with the addition of such sums (if any) as 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue think just to add 
as compensation for the licence-holder’s loss of business, 
having regard to his conduct and the length of time during 
which he has been the holder of the licence, and as com- 
pensation for any depreciation of trade fixtures arising by 
reason of the premises ceasing to be licensed premises.” 
But how can effect be given to a provision so vaguely and 
loosely stated? Who can judge as to what lines the 
Commissioners will deem themselves justified in proceeding 
upon in administering such a provision? The language 
is very similar to that of the 2ud Subsection of the 2nd 
Section of the Act of 1904: “Provided that in the 
ease of the licence-holder regard shall be had not only 
to his legal interest in the premises or trade fixtures but 
also to his conduct and tothe length of time during which 
he has been the holder of the licence, and the holder of a 
licence, if a tenant, shall in no case receive a less amount 
than he would be entitled to as tenant from year to year 
of the licensed premises.” 

The language of the 10th Seetion, above quoted, does 
not enable the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to hava 
regard to the length of lease held by the licence-holder, 
but only to his conduct and the length of time during 
which he has been the holder of the licence. He may 
have purchased the lease shortly before the introduction 
of the Bill, and have paid many thousands of pounds for 
a substantial term and a larve trade, but there are no 
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VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%, Du": 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found ome to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
rices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
iug number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Doten Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Slution, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
ry Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
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By Miss Twackenayr. 
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Some Memories of My Spare 
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By General the Right 
Sir Henry Baacuusvnt, an B 


A Highland Sehool Sixty Years Since, 


By the Wanvren or Wapuam Cor 
Oxrorp. 


Some Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 
Walden. By Epuunp Capi, 
The Heroes of Perthshire. 
The New June.—XXXII.-XXXVIL. 

By Hewry Newsotr, 


By Ancient Routes through the Upper 
Egyptian Desert. 
The Eastern Desert and its Interests, 
By Anrruur E, P, Wetaatt, 


More Leaves from the Diary of a 
Country Cricketer.—VII. 


Spain To-day. 


Musings without Method. 


The First of Our Demagogues—s4,8 
Words—Mr. Hall Caine’s ** Story 4 
Siege of Gibraltar. 


Sketches of Persia in Transition. 


The Wages of Sin—The Opinions of 
Rahmat Khan, Duffadar—The Passing of 
the Georgians. 


Mr. Asquith. 


LEGR, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ann SONS, 
EDINBURGH axp LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
NOVEMBER, 


Tur Crisis 1n THE Near East— 

(1) Tue Austro-Hungarian Case. By Dr, Emil 
Reich. 

(2) Turk Buieartan Pornt or View. By Colonel 
Percy H. H. Massy (late British Vice- 
Consul at Varna). 

(3) Evrore anp THE TourkisnH ConstiTUTION— 
AN InNpDePrENpPENT View. By Professor A. 
Vambéry, C.V.O. 

Tue Miirary Sirvarion ms tHe Batxays. By 
Captain C. B. Norman. 

Sweating aND WaGes Boarps. By J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P. 

How SwirzEklLanpD DEALS WITH HER UNEMPLOYED, 
By Edith Sellers. 

Tue PropteM oF AERIAL Navication: a Reptr 
To Prorrssor Nrwcoms. By Major B. Baden- 
Powell (Vice-President, Aeronautical Society). 
INDIA UNDER CROWN GOVERNMENT, 1858-1908. By 
J. Nisbet, D.(£c. (late Indian Forest Service). 
An Unknown Port. By Frederic Harrison. 
Bertin Revistrep py a British Tourtst. By 
Mrs. Henry Birchenough. 

Nurses in Hospitats. By B. Burford Rawlings, 
A Dupe or Destiny. By Mrs. Stirling. 

Tue Suprlty or CLERGY FOR THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. E. Ffrench. 

Tue CAVALRY OF THE TERRITORIAL Army. By 
the Earl of Cardigan, D.S.O. 

Has Enctanp Wroneep Inetanp? By Goldwin 
Smith. 





London: 
Spottiswoopr & Co., Lrp., 5 New Street Square. 





The Mystery Solved! 


LOUIS XVII. 


THE ARAB JEW. 
By Mrs. WELDON. 


Price 5s. net. 


Every one should read this interesting and 
wonderful book. 
NICHOLS, 
34 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, London. 











‘CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, ls. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
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sik ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 


No. 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 





The Practical Wisdom 
of the Bible. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


In demy 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
The MORNING LEADER says:—‘‘It is a valuable and impressive com- 





pilation.” inti 
IN THE L AWN D | MAKERS OF NATIONAL 


HISTORY. 
me yd, 8 eg Edited by W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 


The first volume in the Series: 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN and CS A Be D H N A L 
BLANCHE McMANUS. 


BEAUFORT. 
ith 75 Illustrations in Colour and | 

Pict-and-White, Maps, &e. f By L. B. RADFORD, B.D. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt | In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Frontis- 

top, 7s. 6d. net. , piece, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FIRST GEORGE 


IN HANOVER AND ENGLAND. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE 


(Author of “ Farmer George,” &c.) 
In two vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with 18 Illustrations, including two 
Photogravures, 24s. net. 
The DAILY GRAPHIC says :—“‘ Mr. Melville is to be congratulated upon a 
work which no student of the period can afford to miss,” 














SERVIA AND THE SERVIANS. 
By M. CHEDO MIJATOVICH. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with 16 Illustrations, 16s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Just now, when Servia is so much in the public 
eye, the issue of the book is particularly timely....... an interesting, popular 
book......an entertaining volume.” 





A Schome for Providing and Securing 
Religious Liberty in England and Walics. 
By J. FOVARGUE BRADLEY. 


In demy 8vo, 1s, net. 








LEWIS RAND 


With Four Beautiful Illustrations by the 
Famous Artist, F. C. YOHN. 6s. 


Some Early Reviows: 


“Miss Johnston's easy, simple style aud undoubted powers of description 
are a continual delight.’’—Observer. 

“This is not a story which passes with the autumn, but remaius among the 
memorable works of fiction.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Lewis Rand’ will be as great a triumph as ‘ Audrey’ or ‘ Sir Mortimer. 

“ Equal to the author's best.”—Glasygow Herald. —Standard, 

“* Lewis Rand’ is worthy of its predecessors.”"—Manchester Guardian, 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 
DESIRE By UNA L. SILBERRAD, 
a Author of “The Good Comrade.” 


“Sets up a fine romantic standard of life, which shoul not be missed.” 
—Morning Post, 


MAYA. By P. Lavrence Oxrpuant, Author of 
“The Little Red Fish.” 
A powerful novel of Hindu life viewed from the inside. 


THOUGH LIFE US DO PART. By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE. 
By JOHN FOX, Author of “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.” Illustrated by F. C. Youn. 


SOME LADIES IN HASTE. by R. W. 


CHAMBERS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





THE ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT ASIATIC 
CONQUEROR. 


NADIR SHAH 


By Sir MORTIMER DURAND. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready To-day. 


Like Sir J. J. Morier, the immortal historian of Haji Baba, Sir Mortimer 
Durand has enjoyed the experience of a survey of Persian life as a whole that 
can be the monopoly of few outside the highest diplomatic circles, 


WRITE FOR OUR AUTUMN LIST. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street, W.C. 


FROM DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST 











‘6A book which all London will read.” 
—OBSERVER. 


PICCADILLY TO PALL MALL: 


Manners Morals, and Man, 


By RALPH NEVILL, Editor of “ Reminiscences of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill,” and CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM 
(* Marmaduke” of Zruth). 
With Photogravures, demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Deals with the Life, Clubs, Parks, Restaurants, Amusements, 
Society in the West End. Packed with Anecdotes and Personalia, 
it can be confidently recommended as likely to interest a large 
public. 


SOME EMINENT VICTORIANS 


Recollections in the World of Art and Letters. 


By J. COMYNS CARR. 


With many Illustrations, including Facsimile Letters, un- 
published Drawings by Burne-Jones, Portraits of Celebrities, 
q &c., demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Nov. 5th. 


A HANDBOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Descriptive and Mathematical. 
By Dr. EMIL REICH. Maps, Diagrams, &c., 2 vols., 12s. 6d. net 


A new Handbook, in two parts, the first descriptive, the second 
showing how to determine the situation of a given town or hill 
on the globe, and how to locate this situation ona map. This 
section has been compiled to meet an urgent need, there being 
practically no book in English on the subject. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


By LENA MILMAN. 60 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


PARALLEL PATHS. 


A Study of Biology, Ethics, and Art. By T. W. ROLLESTON. 
Crown 8vo, is. net. 


SERMONS IN ART. 


By the GREAT MASTERS. Interpreted by the Rev. J. BURNS, 
M.A., Author of “The Christ Face in Art.” Photogravure 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREATEST LIFE. 


By Prof. GERALD LEIGHTON, M.D., F.R.S. Edin. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 

Deals with development of character, and advances the theory 
that our physical, mental, moral, and spiritual development is 
governed by one great law. 

“ Addresses both to the priest and to the politician a remark- 
able argument. I venture to commend Prof. Leighton’s 


remarkable book particularly to religious people.” 
—Daily Chronicle (Review by Harotp Brosis). 


The Second Edition (1868) of Edward FitzGeraid's 
THE 


RUBA’'IYYAT OF "UMAR KHAYYAM 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E, HERON-ALLEN. 
Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. [Nov. 5th. 


MAXIM GORKY’S NEW BOOK. 
THE SPY. By Maxim Gorky. 344 pp. 


crown Svo, 6s. 

“Gorky is always interesting. His latest tale is certainly one 
of his best. Readers who want a fair specimen should get ‘The 
Spy,’ for it is his most characteristic, and his best.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“Not to be pleasantly dawdled over and forgotten...... Will 
probably be read at a sitting, and will certainly be remembered.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 


DUCKWORTH & CO,, 3 Henrietta Street, W.0, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 


LIMITED. 











NOW READY, 


| SONGS FROM THE 
| DOWNS AND DUNES. 
| By HABBERTON LULHAM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 








































PRESS OPINIONS. 


“*On the Downs’ is the longest and finest poem in the book, 
and in it, besides many passages of noble blank verse, there are 
one or two exquisite lyrics. The man who can write such a fine 
: reflective poem as ‘The Many Deaths,’ and such a passionate cry 
as ‘ Belle Sauvage,’ should have a future before him as a poet.” 
: —Spectator. 

“His feeling for the open air is a deep and wide one, resting 
not only upon the desire of the eyes, but upon a spiritual appre- 
hension of all forms of life ; his appeal is...... to the philosopher, 
the religious man, and the poet. ‘ Love’s Neophyte’ is a daringly 
sensuous and impassioned picture, different from, but fit to stand 
alongside of, the bathing scene in Richard Jefferies’ ‘ Dewy Morn’ 
and Mr. Meredith’s ‘ Love in a Valley.’”—Morning Post. 


“Mr. Lulham’s verse is of a high order throughout...... a book 
that rises far out of the ruck.”—Daily Mail. 


“ All these poems are the outcome of real thought and emotion, 
and strong imagination.”—Times. 


“It would be difficult to find, in any living poet, three poems 
more unlike than, yet so essentially true as, ‘ Belle Sauvage,’ 
‘ Wisdom,’ and ‘ Through the Borderlands.’ The last is delight- 
ful. Throughout he is the poet of ideals, with heart responsive 
to the appeal of common things, and the eyes to see them trans- 
figured.”—Glasgow Herald. 





DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


—_ aS 


THE 


ENGLISHMAN 


The British Empire against the 
World. 








A NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 


Every Wednesday. ONE PENNY. No. I. NOW ON SALE. 





EDITED BY 


CHARLES WELD-BLUNDELL 
(of Ince Blundell). 





THE FIRST NUMBER 


Con‘ains the following Special Articles: 
fhe Nonconformist Peril. 
Why I Start a Newspaper. 
Defence and Labour. 
Votes for Women—Aye or No? 


The Home; Woman; Art; Literature; Social 
Questions; Finance; and Sport. 


THIS PAPER WILL PLACE PATRIOTISM BEFORE PARTY, 
AND WILL OPPOSE THE DUMPING OF ALIENS AND 
OTHER UNTAXED MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


On Sale at alli Newsagents’ and 
Bookstallis every Wednesday. 





THE NOVEMBER 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 
No. 515. Price 2s. 6q, 


THENEAREASTERN THE GENIUS of 
CRISIS. Dr. E. J. DICKENS. George 


Dillon. Barlow. 
PROVIDENCE AND “ CONSTITUTION n 
PRUDENCE. IN NORTH AL. 


William Scott Palmer. BANIA. M. Edith 


POOR LAW RE- _ Durham. 

FORM. Canon Bar- THE BAGDAD RAiL. 
nett. WAY. Edwin Pears, 
AIRSHIPS AND THEIR VALUE IN WAR, 

Col. F. N. Maude, C.B. 


HARVARD AND AMERICAN LIFE. Van 
Wyck Brooks. 


DANTE’S INTUITION OF THE INFINITE. 
S. Udny. 


DARWINISM versus WALLACEISM., Prof. 
A. A. W. Hubrecht. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERS: A REJOINDER. Prof 
Marcus Hartog. 


POEM: PARIS AND OENONE. W.G. Hole. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1908, 


Tue State ty its Revation TO Easteen aND WesTerw Betigions: 4 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, By Sir Alfred Lyall, 

Tue PropLem or THE Near East. By Calchas. 

AUSTRIA AND THE Bern Treaty. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart, P.C, 
CHATEAUBRIAND’s First Love. By Francis Gribb 

LiveRaTURE IN Drama. By E. A. coe 

Tur Onty Way 1x Ruopesia. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, M.I.C.E., F.B.G.3, 
Ferptnanp Brunetitxe. By Eugéne Tavernier. 

Lost Homes ayp New Frats. By Mrs. Hurd. 

RoumaNta: THE DectptnG Factor in THE Near East. By Alfred Stead, 
Tue AMERICAN PResipeNTiIaL Evection. By Sydney Brooks, 

Tur Secret Treaty oF Retcustapt. By Diplomaticus, 

‘ue Army Qvuestioy. By Lieut.-Col. , ASagee Pollock, 

Tue Rieut or THE Fatuer. By W.S. Lilly. 

Av Caves bE ta Vie. By Pierre de Coulevain, 

ForeiGN AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 

A Puysicat Lien. By Violet Hunt. 

CoRRESPONDENCE: TOLSTOY AND THE Totstorays. By Aylmer Maude. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited 


TRUE RELIGION v. FALSE THEOLOCY, 
REASONABLE RELIGION without SUPERSTITION. 


THEISTIC SERMONS by the 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. 


Gratis and post-free to any part of the world on application to 
Mr. F. AUMONIER, 32 Warrington Road, Harrow._ 


i OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot's Scenes Clerical Life, }st edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
8 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vo's., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
S vols., 1844. 100.000 ‘Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST.. BIRMINGHAM. _ 


\ TRITE FOR H. J. GLAISHER’S Annual Cat: alogue gue 
(148 pp.) of BOOKS at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES (Publishers’ 

Remainders—uew copies).—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 57 Wig- 

more Stres . L ondon, W. 

he Queen “of Roumania says: “Deeply interesting. 

MHE EPIC OF LONDON, ¥ ROW BOTHAM, the 

Modern Homer. The Poetry of London Society, London Business, 

Pleasure, Vice, Crime, Poverty. The Greatest Poem of the Century. 3s. 6d 

net.—GIBBINGS and CO., Bury Street. 














M USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 

British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,009 publications, post- 
free 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, aud CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 





Publishing Offices: 122 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brightou, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southse., 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON 


§ CO’S NEW BOOKS 





———ee 


THE ART BOOK 


A Fine Art Edition of 


ON TUESDAY NEXT 


OF THE YEAR 


Goethe’s Great Classic 


FAUST 


In one handsome volume, 7 by 10}, cloth gilt and gilt top, 15s. net 


With 30 Full-page Coloured Plates, Reproduced on an Uncoated Paper from Original Paintings 
and many Decorations by WILLY POGANY 
One of the most beautiful books of the year, with Illustrations by a clever Hungarian Artist, whose 
work has attracted considerable attention both in England and on the Continent 
A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 Copies, specially bound in vellum and gold, with an additional 
Coloured Plate, each copy numbered and signed by the Artist, 42s. net 





po eens 
By P. F. WILLIAM RYAN 


VUST READY 


By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


Queen Anne By MARY F. SANDARS The Empress 
and her Court Lauzun Josephine 
; Napoleon's Enchantress 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt, 24s. net Courtier and Adventurer In 2 vols., cloth gilt, 24s. not 


With 2 Photogravure and 32 other 
Illustrations 
| 


“The author of these two volumes 
has certainly accomplished a brilliant | 
jece of work. No one who reads the 
opening chapters will be likely to put 
away the volumes before he has read 
their pages to the very end.” JusTiIN 
McCarrazy, in the Daily Chronicle 








By 
THE STORY 


The Life of a Friend of Louls XIV. 


In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 
| 24s. net 


With Photogravures and 32 other 
Illustrations 


2nd LARGE EDITION’AT PRESS 


ELLEN TERRY 


With Photogravure Plates and other 
Illustrations 

“Mr. Sergeant is one of those whose 
work proves that it is quite possible te 
be readable and interesting without 
dispensing with everything that belongs 
to literature and scholarship. His book 
appeals not only to the ‘uncritical’ 
general reader, but to those also who want 
something better.” Pall Mall Gazette 








OF MY LIFE 


In one large handsome volume, 6s. net, profusely Dlustrated. 


A Limited Edition of 1,000 copies on foolscap 4to (63 by 84), in special binding, and with extra Photogravure Plates and additional 


Illustrations, 250 copies of which are signed by 


the Author, 21s. net; unsigned copies, 16s. net. 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6/=- NOVELS 


A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


THE ELUSIVE PIMPERNEL | 
Baroness Orcezy 


THE HOUSE CALLED HURRISH “Rita 


* Rita” 
AUNT JANE AND UNCLE JAMES 
Dorothea Conyers 


Nov. 17th 


THE SUPREME TEST Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


LADY NOGGS INTERVENES 
Edgar Jepson 


[2nd Edition. 


HILARY ON HER OWN M. Barnes-Grundy 
VOICES J. E. Buckrose 


THE HEART OF A BUTTERFLY 
Eileen Fitzgerald 


[2nd Edition 


Robert Hichens | 


A MARRIAGE OF BLACKMAIL 





THE CONVENTIONALISTS 
Robert H. Benson 


THE MAYORESS'S WOOING 
Mrs. Baillie Saunders 


[2nd Edition 


THE BLINDNESS OF VIRTUE 


Cosmo Hamiltqn 


Tuesday next 


Lady Troubridge 
H. C. Bailey 


2nd Edition 


COLONEL STOW 
LOVE AND THE INTERLOPER 

Frankfort Moore 
WE OF THE NEVER NEVER 


Mrs. Aneas Gunn 
GOLDEN THREADS Ernst Zahn 


THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GABRIELLE 
E. Everett-Green 


THE WILL OF ALLAH Kathlyn Rhodes 


Full lllustrated Autumn List sent post-free on application 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


————___ 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S List. 








AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 
THE LIFE OF 


JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL. 
Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-Tune. 


2 vols. crown 4to, 36s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 
150 numbered copies, on Japanese vellum, £5 5s. net.* 


MODERN ART. 


A Comparative Study 6f the Formative Arts. Bcing a 
Contribution to a New System of 4sthetics. 


By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. 


With about 300 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 4to, £2 2s. net.* 





TUNIS, KAIROUAN, and CARTHAGE, &c. 
Described and Illustrated with 48 Coloured Plates 
By GRAHAM PETRIE, R.I. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 


Also an Edition de Luxe of 100 numbered copies on hand-made paper, with 
Illustrations mounted, £2 12s. 6d. net.* [Next week. 


ROMANCES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By G. LENOTRE, Author of “The Flight of Marie Antoinette,” 
“The Last Days of Marie Antoinette,” &c. 

Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 20s. net.* [Next week, 








*,* The varied incidents which these volumes relate appeal to an inborn 
love of romance as well as to a respect for historic truth. We have set before 
us the love stories of Camille Desmoulins and Lucile Duplessis, and of 
Bonaparte and Josephine; we read of the arrival in Paris of young Napoleon 
with other military students, and his life as a half-starved subaltern. Couthon, 
Heron, Fouquier-Tinville, and other leading, secondary, and supernumerary 
actors in the great drama pass before us, and M. Lenotre will be found to be 
as interesting as he is instructive. 


The REVOLT of the ‘POTEMKIN.’ 
By CONSTANTINE FELDMANN. Crown 8vo, és. net. 


Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


*,* This account of the mutiny of the Russian sailors on the ‘ Potemkin,’ 
and the subsequent bombardment of Odessa, is written by an eyewitness, and, 
apart from its political value, will be read with intense interest. 


THE FIJIANS. a Study of the Decay of Custom 


By BASIL THOMSON, 
Author of “‘ The Story of Dartmoor Prison.”” Lllustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA. 


Work and Travel in Four Continents. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “‘ The Mastery of the Pacific.” Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net.* 
With a Frontispiece from a Painting by HERMAN G. HERKOMER. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPINSTER AUNT. 
Edited by S. SOPHIA BEALE. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Next week. 
*,* The reminiscences from 1847 to 1874 of a sprightly dame who knew her 
world and the people in it, and who describes some of the best-known figures 
of the period, 
MR. HALL CAINE’S REMINISCENCES. 


MY STORY. By HALL CAINE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


——_____-- __-+ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | 
THE CLIMBER. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Sheaves,” 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “ On the Face of the Waters,” &c, 


THE MAGICIAN. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “The Explorer.” [ Thursday. 


MAURICE GUEST. »y &. H. RIcHARDson. 
THE MAGNATE. _ By ROBERT ELSON. 


[2nd Impression. 


CHRISTOPHER HIBBAULT: Roadmaker. 
By MARGARET BRYANT. 


THE MAN WHO LIVED. 


By BERYL TUCKER, Author of “The Ring.” 


MARCIA IN GERMANY. 


An Indiscreet Chronicle. 








* Prospectus of these Works and Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn 
Announcement List post-frec, 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 








ON THE COROMANDEL Coagr. 


By Mrs. F. E. PENNY, Author of “The Inevit, ” 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. evitable Law," he, Seay 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Mrs. Penny does not come forward in thi 
interpreter of India. Her attitude is consistently th phe book 
outside observer. Her book is quite out of the beaten t 
es It deserves praise both as an entertaining an 
of work.” 


hat of an inten 
rack of Anglo-Indian 
id an instructive Piece 





THE STORY OF MAJORCA 
AHD MINORCA. 


By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, E.C.B, FBS. 
“Richard IIL,” “King Edward VL: an Appreciation o am of 
demy Svo, 7s. 6d. uet. : * Small 
MORNING POST.—*“ The story of these Islands, which has not } 
before in the British language in a condensed form, fills a gap in the hist _ 
Mediterranean countries.” ry of 








PERCY, PRELATE AND POET. 


By ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN, Author of “A Woman of Wit and Wisdom,” 
&e, With a Preface by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, a Photograyure Frontis 
piece, and 7 Half-tone Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. : 
EVENING STANDARD,—* Miss Gaussen has availed herself of new 
material and hitherto unpublished papers, and her account of the maa makes 
a strange contrast with what we know of his work.” 
MEGGIE: a Day Dream. 
By Lady ALGERNON PERCY, With 8 Full-page [lustrations by F. D. 
Bevrorp. Crown 8vo, 6s. es 


ns 











THE LIFE OF MIRABEAU. 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Voltaire,” &o, With 
Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HUMAN WOMAN. 


By Lady GROVE, Author of “‘ The Social Fetich,” &. With a Vignette 
‘Title, demy 8vo, 5s, net. [ November 6th, 


MEMORIES OF HALF-A-CENTURY 
A Record of Fricndships. By R. C. LEHMANN, M.P., Author of 
‘Harry Fludyer at Cambridge,” “The Sun Child,” &. With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. [ November 6th, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Pubiished Monthly, price is. 
CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
Srxry ery IN THE WILDER-|THE BOOK ON THE TABLE 











XVUIL-XXI, By Henry “ DORO'HEA BEALE.” By Lady 
W. Lucy. Robert Crecin. 
FOR A VISITORS’ BOOK. By | THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 
Avstin Dopson. a CHINA, By the Rev. Rozasp 
LLEN. 


MARIETTA’S MIRACLE: A FOOT- 2 
NOTE TO HISTORY. By Haxrri- | ENGLISH BIRD-NAMES, By Honace 
son RHODES. G. Hurcuinson, 


“THE BOX OFFICE.” By His| MISS PRIMROSE. By Donoruza 
Honour Judge Parry. DEAKIN. 

s 3 
oF A SunouNg WHEEL ayp,A|*™ pking: RAAB Oy Wa 
6 BY oe SR OXALY, &** | PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT, 


THE GREAT FEVERSHAM. By Chaps. 10-11, By HaLLiwext Sur- 
Una L, SILBERRAD. CLIFFE, 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY, 
Anglican, Roman, and Protestant 
(1775 Articles). 

H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 











N ETHICAL EVERYDAY BOOK, with Preface, by 

V. E. M. FETHERSTONHAUGH-FRAMPTON, 2s. 6d. Philosophie 

and Metaphysical Thought of Centuries. Quotations from Spinoza, Hume, 
nt, Emerson, Fichte, Schleiermacher, Renan, Vauvenargues, Huxley, &., 
and Eastern Philosophy,—TRUSLOVE, HANSON & CO., 6B Sloane Street, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 
A Motor-Flight through France. 


A® EDITH WHARTON. Illustrated, Extra Crown Svo, 
8s, 6d. net. | Zwesday. 


An English Holiday with Car 


and Camera. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. | 
With 28 Full- “page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 





Highways and Byways of the 


Pacific Coast. 
CLIFTON JOH NSON. 





Written and Illustrated by 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


Fairies—of Sorts. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Dlustrations by GERTRUDE 
DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, gilt edy res, 2s, 6d. 


Fairy Tales from South Africa. 
Collected from Original Native Sources and Arranged by 
Mrs. E. J. BOUR HILL and Mrs. J. B. DRAKE, Illustrated 


Crown Svo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 





"MINIATURE EDITIONS. 
Through the Looking-Glass and 
What Alice Found There. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With the Original Llustrations by 
TENNIEL. Cloth gilt, Pott Svo, 1s. net. 


The Rose and the Ring. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. With Reproductions of the Original 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, Pott Svo, Is. net, 


NEW Gs. "NOVELS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


The Diva’s Ruby. 
A Sequel to “ The Primadouna” and “ Soprano.” 

OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 
Helianthus. a Romance of Modern Europe. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Hermit and the Wild Woman 

And other Stories. By EDITH WHARTON. 
Mamma. 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Paths of the Righteous. 


By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ Beggars All,” &e 


The Forbidden Boundary, 
Aud other Stories. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of “ Manchu and Muscovite.” 


Joan of Garioch. By ALBERT KINROSS. 


—_— 








By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Together. By ROBERT HERRICK. 
History of the United States of 
America. By HENRY W. ELSON. 


With Illustrations and Maps. In 5 vols. 
31s. 6d, net, 
Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and 
the Man. 3y JAMES MORGAN. 


Illustrs uted, Crown § Svo, 6s. 


Crown S8vo, | 


Bacteria in Relation to Country 
Life. By Professor JACOB G. LIPMAN, A.M., Ph.D. 

Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. [Rural Sci 
Education and Industrial Evolu- 


tion. By Professor FRANK T, CARLTON, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net, [Citizen's Library. 


ence Series, 





Lollardy and the Reformation 


in England. An Historical Survey. 
By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Hon.LL.D.Edin, 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s. net, 


ATHEN.LUM,—“ A work of the highest standard. wherein is marshalled, 
with innate honesty of purpose, an abundance of facts concerning a most 
comp “lex and perple xing ‘period of | Bagiish history in Church and State.” 


The Book of the Pearl. 


The History, Art, Science, and Industry of the Queen 
of Gems. 

By Dr. G. F. KUNZ and Dr. ©. H. STEVENSON. With 
100 Full- “page Plates and Maps, Royal 8vo, £2 2s. net. 








Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 


Future. ny cHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., PhD., 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A, With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illus- 
trations and M: aps, imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 








A History of English Prosody 
From the Twelfth Century to the Present Day. 


3y Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 3 vols. 
S8vo. Vol. Il. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net. 


Previi ously published: Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser. 10s. net. 








Buddhist Essays. By PAUL DAHLKE. 
Translated from the German by BHIKKHU SILACARA, 


Svo, 10s. net, 





Faust. Freely Adapted from Goethe’s Dramatic Poem 
by STEPHEN PHILLIPS and J. COMYNS CARR, Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


De Libris. Prose and Verse. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Illustrations by HuGa THomMson 
and KATE GREENAWAY. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Little City of Hope. 
A Christmas Story. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A New 
Edition. With Illustrations in Colour by A. 5. HARTRICK. 
Svo, 5s. net. 


The Jungle Book. ,y rupyarp KIPLING. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAuRICE and EDWARD 
DETMOLD. 8vo, 5s. net, 














FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Realities and Ideals: 
Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


The Philosophy of Gassendi. 


By G. S. BRETT, Professor of Philosophy, Government 
College, Lahore, 8vo, 10s. net. 


——_ -+— ae 








FOURTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Free Trade. By Lord AVEBURY. 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


—<. 








‘Free Trade in Being. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Ne »vember rer th. 


By RUSSELL REA, M.P. 


Central Government. | By H. D. TRAILL, 


D.C.L. New Edition. Revised and Corrected by Sir HENRY 
CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





Working Lads’ Clubs. 
By CH ARLES E. B. RUSSELL and L. M. RIGBY, Authors 
of “The Making of the Criminal.” Llustrated, Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 





MACMILLAN and 


CoO., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS. 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ Great Novel. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’, Cloth, 6s. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 
By H. G. WELLS. 


With 16 Illustrations by A. C. MICHAEL. 


MORNING POST.—“‘ A passionate tract against the horrors of war, 
inspired by the contemplation of the airship and the flying-machine 
as.agencies of destruction The most powerful of the many books 
of prophetic forecasts that have recently attracted attention. It 
is a book that enthrals and terrifies.” 

DAILY MAIL.—‘‘A striking picture worked out with great power 
and imagination Supremely interesting, whether read as a 
picture of what might happen or merely as an exciting story.” 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. H. MALLOCK. 
READY NEXT THURSDAY.—Clotb, 6s. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “A Human Document,” “ The Individualist,” &c. 


READY NEXT THURSDAY.—Imperial 8vo, richly Illustrated, 


25s. net. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE. 
ITS HISTORY, MANUFACTURE, AND ART. 
By HENRY NEWTON VEITCH. 

The author of this volume is not only a collector of Sheffield Plate, but has 
also athoronugh practical knowledge of the technical details of its manufacture. 
He has thus been able to write a full history of the material, both from an 
artistic and a technical point of view. 


SIR W. S. GILBERT’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 4to, 5s. net. 


‘PINAFORE’ 
BOOK. 


The Story of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ Told by W. S. GILBERT. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, numerous Black-and-White 
Drawings, and Special Cover and End-papers by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD. : 

Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, printed on 
hand-made paper, with the Plates mounted, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PICTURE 


Queen’s Treasures Series. 
Small crown Svo, with 8 Coloured Plates and Decorated Title- 
page, Cover and End-papers, 2s. 6d. net each. 


FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES. 


COUSIN PHILLIS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. Illustrated by Miss M. V. Wuee.novse. 
With an Introduction by Tomas Srccomse. 


SIX TO SIXTEEN. 


By Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by Miss M. V. Wues.uouse. 


A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING 
By Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by Miss M. V. Wuee.uovse. 
[Ready shortly. 


COMPLETION of Mr. TEMPLE SCOTT'S Edition of SWIFT 
THE PROSE WORKS 
OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. In 12 vols., with numerous 
Portraits and Facsimiles, 5s. each. 

NOW READY.—Vol. XII. completing the edition. Essays on 
the Portraits of Swift and Stella by the Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Falkiner, K.C., and on the Relations between Swift and Stella by 
the Very Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With 
a Bibliography by W. Spencer Jackson and Full Index. With 
two Portraits and a View of Woodpark. 

“An adequate edition of Swift—the whole of Swift, and nothing but Swift— 
has long been one of the pressing needs of students of English literature 
Mr. Temple Scott has undoubtedly earned the gratitude of all admirers of 
our greatest satirist, and all students of vigorous, masculine, and exact 
English,’’—Athenzum. 


London : 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 





tt 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW RBEApy, 


E. A. ABBEY, R.A. 
Illustrations to Shakespeare's “ Coriolanus,” 


on the Play by HAROLD HODGE. 


THE SEINE. 


Some fresh Impressions by MARIE VAN VORST. 
Illustrations by ANDRE CASTAIGNE, 


THE TREND OF CHEMICAL 
INVENTION. 


By Prof. R. K. DUNCAN, Author of “The Chemistry of 


Commerce.” 


THE LAND OF FIRE. 
By C. W. FURLONG. 


THE ARABIAN DESERT. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN. Illustrated, 
Eight Complete Stories. Superb Illustrations throughout, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
THE NEW SPIRIT IN INDIA. 


By H. W. NEVINSON, Author of “The Dawn in Russia,” 
Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 

**Calm, open-minded, and fearless.”—Nation. 

** Beyond all praise.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“A picture of India in unrest—a picture which convinces by the delicacy of 


its workmanship, and its obvious desire to do justice between the governing 
classes and the governed.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


COURTS AND CAMPS OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: 
the Life and Times of Baldassare Castiglione. 
profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
‘* A striking picture of a most glowing period.”—Scotsman, 


** Steeped in the atmosphere of the Renaissance, the author has succeeded 
with remarkable felicity."—Daily Telegraph. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
New and Cheaper Edition. By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 
Uniform with “ Madame Récamier,” by the same Author. 
Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


“ Cleverly done and fascinating as any novel."—Daily Chronicle, 


WOMEN, &c. 
By GEORGE HARVEY, Editor of the North American 
Review. 5s net. 


THE SHADOW WORLD. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of “The Tyranny of 
the Dark.” Embodying amazing developments of Psychical 
Research. 6s, 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF. 
By NORMAN DUNCAN, Author of “The Cruise of the 
‘Shining Light.’” A masterly study of life's stern realities 
on the Labrador Coast. 6s. 


THE EAGLE BADGE. 
By HOLMAN DAY, Author of “King Spruce,” &c. 5s. 
A romance of the great forests and forest-workers of North 
America. 
THE BACHELOR AND THE BABY. 
By MARGARET CAMERON. Illustrated, demy 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. net. 


Good hearty fun. The adventures of a bachelor who becomes 
suddenly possessed of a baby. 


THE TOY SHOP. 
By M. S. GERRY. Cover and Frontispiece by HOWARD 
PYLE. Demy 12mo, cloth, 2s. net. ; 
A story of Lincoln and the consolation he found in a regiment 
of toy soldiers and its modest, steadfast captain. 


With Comments 


With 16 


Tllustrated, 





Demy 8r0, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 











» b 
CASSELL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
General Literature 
THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE By W. J. BEAN, Assistant Curator 
Cloth, gilt back, 20s. net ; Large-Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, £3 3s. net 
With an Introduction by Stn WILLIAM THISELTON-DYER, late Director of the Gardens. Illustrated with 
ate Twenty Reproductions in Colour Sem Seaton Oy 2 OLIVIER and 40 Reproductions of Photogsaphs 
y E. J. 8. 


* PTHE NATURE BOOK 4.82%, 5,03 atte! 
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“A full and authoritative account and history of the gardens....../ A feature of the book is its illustrations—twenty fine 
coloured drawings by Mr. H. A. Olivier, and torty photographs by Mr. E. J. Wallis.” —Zhe Times. 


In Two Volumes, Cloth, gilt edges, 12s. net each 
VOLUME I. NOW READY 
With an Introduction on “The Love of Nature” by WALTER CRANE. 


A great feature of the work is the Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs by Nature Photographers, and a 
series of exquisite Coloured Plates from Water-Colour Drawings by Leading Artists. 


“ Reaches a high standard of excellence. The letterpress is interesting and accurate, while the illustrations are 
abundant and beautiful. The publication should secure a wide popularity, and prove of real service to teachers 
of Nature-study.”— Nature. 


Wyllie’s SKETCH BOOK 


By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A. Introduction by EDWIN BALE, R.I. 
With 24 Facsimile Paintings in Colours, 5s. 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie has here collected some of his wonderful colour sketches —rapid impressions of moving waters, 
ships and boats, which reveal the master draughtsmanship of the artist. 


“Quite apart from any academic purpose the book has merit and interest for anyone who has an eye to the 
picturesque incidents of « life at sea....... Mr. Bale’s discriminating notes all tend to make the volume helpful.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW TRAVELLERS 


By CLEMENT SHORTER, Author of “Immortal Memories” 
With Frontispiece in Colours and 3 Photogravure Plates, 12s. net 


In this work, dealing with the great general and his companions on the voyage to St. Helena, Mr. Clement Shorter 
has brought together some rare and little known books that have never been reprinted sinco their first 
publication, well-nigh a century ago. ‘These include “The Diary of an Aristocrat,” by George Home, which 
relates the vivid story of Napoleon's appearance and conversation at the time of his surrender. The whole 
makes up a dramatic story of one of the most vivid episodes in modern European history, told with a freshness 
that will prove a revelation to the present generation. 


By the Author of **No. & John Street” 


LITTLE PEOPLE By RICHARD WHITEING 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 6s. net 
“*Little People’ is the best book Mr. Whiteing has written since the novel that made him famous appeared...... 
There is something both of Jeremiah and Don Quixote about the author.”—Daily News. 
“A very pleasant book to read, with its variety, its tenderness and wit, its discovery of fresh angles of view and 
points of interest in ordinary life.”—The Times. 


New Fiction 


4th Impression 


SIR RICHARD ESCOMBE|THE GHOST KINGS 
By MAX PEMBERTON By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
6s. / ; 6s. 
Sine 10 Se. Denientan wxisten Sather en, Se oe “Tt is like renewing a lost youth to read such a story. _, Mr. 
good swing, and many of the scenes reach a really high level of Haggard is certainly in his best and most characteristic vein. 
achievemeut.""—Daily Mail. 3 ght 4 —Morning Post. 
** The author carries us with him i his spirited, dashing progress 
from wonder to wonder.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
. 2nd Impression 
THE GOLDEN PRECIPICE/A LIFE’S ARREARS 
By H. B. —=~ WATSON By FLORENCE WARDEN 
If you wish to sail away for the misty lands of Romance and 6s. \ 





Adventure, the lands you think of when you say “ Robinson 


Crusoe” or ‘“‘ Treasure Island,” then embark on the rusty old | A new novel by Miss Florence Warden is always eagerly looked 


forward to by all classes of readers, and in this book the author 


tramp steamship which is bound for the Devil's Pulpit, as told in 
has not disappointed her audience. 


Marriott Watson's new novel, 
4th Impression 


MISS FALLOWFIELD’S FORTUNE By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
6s. 


“ Clever characterisation, brilliant epigrams, penetrating generalisations, and, above all, the shrewd and kindly humew se anther.” 
—Manchester Courier. 





Please Write for Illustrated List 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, La Belle Sauvage, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
OF INDIA. 


Being an Abridgment of ‘The Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
— By Sir GEORGE WATT, C.LE., M.B., LL.D. Medium 8vo, 

This work, which will be published under the auspices of the Government 
of India, sets forth the sources, materials, history, production, utilisation, and 
trade returns of all the major products and industries of India, arranged in 
the alphabetical uence of their scientific nomenclature, together with a 
copious index of e and vernacular names. 





A STUDY OF SOME OF THE LEADING SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY. 


COLLECTIVISM. 


By PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU. Abridged and Translated by Sir ARTHUB 
CLAY, Bart. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 





THE PERFECT COURTIER, 


BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE, 


His Life and Letters. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), Author of 
— D'Este,” &. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 
. net. 


THE LETTERS OF A REMITTANCE 
MAN TO HIS MOTHER. 


By W. H. P. JARVIS. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








NOW COMPLETE. VOL, IV. READY NEXT WEEK. 


STORIA DO MOGOR; 


Or, Mogul India (1633-1708). By NICCOLAO MANUCCI, Venetian. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Introduction, by WILLIAM IRVINE, late of the 
Bengal Civil Service ; Member of Council, Royal Asiatic Society. With 61 
Illustrations and a Map, medium 8vo, 4 vols., 12s. net each. 

[Edited under the Supervision of the Royal Asiatie Society. 


A CENTURY OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES. 


By Professor A. MICHAELIS. of Strasburg. Translated into English by 
Miss BETTINA KAHNWEILER,. With a Preface by Professor PERCY 
GARDNER, of Oxford. With numerous Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s, net. 


[Ready next week. 








GREEK DRESS. 


A Study of the Costumes Worn in Ancient Greece from Pre-Hellenic Times to 
the Hellenistic Age. By ETHEL B, ABRAHAMS, M.A. With Diagrams 
and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 93. net. 





THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


and some other Legends Astronomically Considered. By the Hon. EMMELINE 
M. PLUNKET, Author of “ Ancient Calendars and Constellations.” With 
Iustrations, square demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN 


The Greek Text Revised, with a Revised English Version and Notes. By the 
late B. F. WESTCOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, 24s. net. 
For many years before his death the late Bishop of Durham had been 
on a revision of the Greek Text of the Gospel according to St. John, 
with Notes. A considerable part of the Notes are those which already 
appear in the — Commentary, but these have been revised and enlarged. 
The work ia edited by the Bishop's Son, the Rev. A. Westcott, Rector of 
Crayke, Easingwold. 





THE SECOND TEMPLE IN JERUSALEM 


Its History and Structure. By the Rev. W. SHAW CALDECUTT, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Author of “‘ The Tabernacle,” &c. 
With Plans and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Short Novels by Great Writers. 


Each 2s. 6d. net. 


IRRESOLUTE CATHERINE. 


By VIOLET JACOB, 


Author of “‘ The Sheepstealers,”’ 
A FISH OUT OF WATER. a 
By F. F. MONTRESOR, 
Author of “The Burning Torch,"’ &c. 


THE GORGEOUS ISLE. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


Author of ‘*‘ Rezanov,” ‘* Ancestors,"’ &e. 
THE LOWEST RUNG. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of “* Moth and Rust,” &. 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 
By STORER CLOUSTON, 
Author of ‘** Count Bunker.” [Ready next week. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 


Translated into English Verse by LORD BURGHCLERE, 
Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


* We confess that when we compare Dryden and Lord Burghclere side by 
side we cannot say that the advantage is always with the former.”—Athenzeum. 

“Lord Burghclere’s work will excite the constant envy and admiration of 
all readers of taste."’—Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





I 
Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S Lisr 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH 
HOLLAND (1791-1811). Edited by the Earn or 
With 6 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net, 

*“‘ The book, however, is full of wonderfully suggestive pictures of high 

life at the beginning of last century. It is caustic and eutert aining b; 

One lays it down with a regret that Lady Holland did not continue Kaeni = 

journal till her death.”"—Daily News. ® 


THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF North. 


BROOK. A Memoir. By BrrnarD Matter, with 8 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 


LADY 


Ite HEST ER, 


“The late Lord Northbrook well deserved a biography, and it was right 
that his life should be written by so experienced a public servant as > 
Bernard Mallet......Within the reasonable compass of 300 pages he has given, 
clear picture of a very distinguished life, and of a man who not eal ome 
efficient service to his country in various high positions, but whose simplicity 
and charm of character made him, from the beginning to the end of a ly 
life, beloved by all who knew him.”"—Times, " 


MEMORIALS OF TWO SISTERs; 


Susanna and Catherine Winkworth. Edited by their 
Niece, MARGARET J. SHAEN. With 2 Photogravare Portrait, 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


** People who like to sun themselves in good society of the strictly intel. 
lectual sort ought certainly to read this admirable book, and all the more a 
the mark of culture and refinement dominates every page.” —Standard, 


HENRY STUART, CARDINAL OF YORK, 
AND HIS TIMES. By Atice Sniexp, Joint Author (with 
Andrew Lang) of * The King over the Water.” With Preface 
by ANDREW LANG, and Portraits. Svo, 12s, 6d. net, 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE 


CAUCASUS. By J.F. Bappriey. With 7 Maps and Play 
and 15 other Illustrations. Royal Svo, 21s. net. 


IN MOROCCO WITH GENERAL D’AMADE 
By REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for the 
Times, Author of “ A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife.” With 
Pen-and-Ink Portrait of Abd-ul-Aziz by W. B. Harris, a 
Map, and I}lustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 9s. net. 


GREAT ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 
WILLIAM KING, D.D., 1650-1729. His Autobiography, 


Family, and a Selection from his Correspondence. Edited by 
Sir CHARLFS SIMEON KinG. Bart. With 7 Plates and 4 Illus. 
trations in Text. Cheap Reissue. 8vo, ds. 


“Capital fun.”—DAILY EXPRESS. 
FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 


R.M. By E. G5. SomervitLe and MARTIN Ross. With 3 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LEONORE STUBBS. A Novel. By L B. 
WALFORD, Author of “ Leddy Marget.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


Just Published. 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 
ESSAYS. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Contents.—Thoughts on History—The Political Value of History—The 
Empire: its Value and its Growth—Ireland in the Light of History—Forms- 
tive Influences—Carlyle’s Message to His Age—Israel among the Nations— 
Madame de Sta#l—The Private Correspondence of Sir Bobert Peel—The 
Fifteenth Earl of Derby—Mr. Henry Reeve—Dean Milman—Queen Victoria a 
a Moral Force—Old-Age Pensions, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and IL., 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. 
IIL. and IV., 176-1784, 36s. Vols. V. 
and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. Vols. VIL 
and VILI., 1793-1800, 36s, 

CABINET EDITION, ENGLAND. 
7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
TRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, 
net each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS 
TO CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND 
INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 
OF RATIONALISM LN EUBOPE 
2 vols. crown 5vo, 10s, net. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC 
OPINION IN IRELAND: Flood, 
Grattan, O’Conuell. New Edition, 
greatly Enlarged and Rewritten, 
and with a New Intro .uchon 
(1903). 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 810, 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols 
crown Svo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE : Conduct 


and Character. Crown 8vo, 68, net 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, BC. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 








THE GREAT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF 


LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. 


THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION iN THE PRESS. 





—— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF “TALKS: WITH MR. GLADSTONE 2 


OLD AND ODD MEMORIES. 


By the Hon. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail.—‘‘ Quite one of the best volumes of reminiscences of the year. This book is full of 
most interesting stories of famous people.’ 


Two INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS ‘ON HISTORY, “WITH RARE AND 
INTERESTING ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MADAME ELIZABETH rite| HISTORY OF THE “ GEORGE” 


FRANCE, 1764-1794. A Memoir. By the WORN ON {THE SCAFFOLD BY KING 

Hie snenoin . ‘ CHARLES I. By Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
Hon. Mrs. MAXWELI,-SCOTT. With meee x GALLWEY, tf art. With 16 Plates, royai 8vo, 
tions, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ! 7s. 6d, net. 


INTIMATE BOOKS ON LONDON LIFE. 
LONDON SIDE-LIGHTS. Bby|KNOWN TO THE POLICE. 


CLARENCE ROOK. With Frontispicee by |} Memories of a Police-Court Missionary. By 
8. B. DE LA DERE. Crown 8vo, 6s. TH 1M AS HOL MR 3. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Morning Leader.—** These sketches are all equally Evening Standard,—** The book is most precious 

for its clearly written human documents.’ 





vivid, suggestive, aad well written, 


MR. LAURENCE BINYON’S NEW BOOK. 


Painting in the Far East. 


An Introduction to the History of Pictorial Art in Asia, especially China 
and Japan. 
With 31 Full-page Collotype Plates from Original Chinese and Japanese Pictures. 
1 vol. crown 4to, 21s. net. 
‘The more we consider the book the more are we struck with its excellence. Not only 


The Times.- 
is it coherent in af me not only is it the work of a poet and man of letters, but it displays everywhere 
the intimate sympathy with Oriental thou “ht, and the knowledge of Orient ‘ul history and religion, which 


are essential if Eastern art is to be intr »luced to Western minds.” 


SCOTTISH GARDENS. [By the! THE MISTRESS ART. By Rroeravp 


Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. BLOMFLELD, Professor of Architecture tothe 
Illustrated by MARY M. UG. WILSON, Member Royal Academy, Author of **A History of 
of the Society of Scottish Artists. With o2 Ik Malssance Architecture in England.” Crown 


Coloured Plates, crown $to, Zls. net 8vo, 5s. net. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT. 
EIGHTEEN YEARS IN UGANDA AND EAST AFRICA. 


By the Right Rev. A. R. TUCKER, D.D., Bishop of Uganda, With 60 Full-page Illustrations by 
the Author and a Map, 2 vols. demy Svo, 30s. net. 


IN OLD CEYLON. By Reeratp Farrer, Author of “ The Garden 


of Asia.” Lllustrated, demy vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


ON SAFARI. Big Game Hunting in British East Africa, with Studies 
iu Bird Life. By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of “ Wild Norway.” With 170 Illustrations by the 
Author and E, CaLpweLL. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


IN SEARCH OF A POLAR CONTINENT, 1905-1907. 
By ALFRED H. HARRISON, F.B.G.S, Illustrated from Photographs, with a Map, demy 8vo, 
lds, 6d. net. 


WOODSMEN OF THE WEST. By M. ALLENDALE Grarncer. 


Illustrated from Photographs, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A PARSON IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. By the Rev. 


C. H.8. MATTHEWS. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


CHRONICLES OF THE HOUGHTON FISHING CLUB. 
Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. With numerous Llustratious, demy 4to (Limited 
Edition), £2 2s. net. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS. With an Introduction by 


the Right Hon. the EARL of LYTTON, and Contributions from Experts in various branches of 
Sport. Edited by EDGAR SYERS. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





THE ROSE- WINGED HOURS. A PEEP-IN- THE-WORLD. A Story 


Collection of Eng lish Lyrics. Arranged by for Children. By Mrs. F. E, CRICHTON. 


NEW FICTION. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR 
of “VALERIE UPTON.” 


AMABEL CHANNICE 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—* There is not a word 
too much nor one dull moment in this 
book, which perfectly dissects four people 
bound together in an unusually deft and 
human tale.” 


AMABEL CHANNICE 


Daily Chronicle.—It is an admirably 
written story, the motive is new, and the 
charaeters original.” 


AMABEL CHANNICE 


Evening Standard.—“ Charmingly written 
and full of human understanding.” 


AMABEL CHANNICE 


NEW NOVEL ws the AUTHOR 
of ** THE LONGEST JOURNEY.” 


A ROOM WITH A 
VIEW. 


By E.M. FORSTER. 6c. 
Times.—* We have originality and obser- 
vation, and a book as clever as the other 
books that Mr. Forster has written already.” 


Daily News.—* A brilliant novel—a novel 
which begins by being brilliantly dull and 
ends by being humanly absorbing.” 


A ROOM WITH A 
VIEW. 








A STRIKING ROMANCE BY A 
NEW WRITER. 


The WITCH'S SWORD 


By DAVID KERR FULTON. 6s. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


Times.—*“ It is a moving story, giving a 
stirring picture of troublous times.” 

Sheffield Independent,—* Mr. Fulton has 
the essence of romance in him. The book 
is one of true sterling } peemsion, 


BY A PROMISING NEW 
WRITER. 


MIRIAM. 


By EDITH C. M. DART. 6s 


LIVELY TALES OF 
THE SENIOR SERVICE, 


CHRONICLES OF 
SERVICE LIFE IN 
MALTA. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR STUART. 6s. 








sa JOHN LUCAS, Editor of “The Oxford Illustrated by H. Rot NTKEE. Cr ywn Svo, 3s, Od, 
300k of French Verse, *&c. Small 8vo, 5s. uet 
THE DOWAGER OF JERUSALEM. 
ARVAT: a Drama. By LEOPOLD H. A Romance in Four Acts. By BR. FARRER, 
MYERS, Crown 8vo, 4s. él. net. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Times.—* Very lively reading.” 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. | THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. 
By the Right Rev. EDGAR C. 8. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, Dp 
Gloucester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. Lord Bishop of London. Addresses given in the Central 
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ELLICE HOPKINS: a Memoir. By Rosa M.| THE GOSPEL IN ACTION, Crown 810, cloth, 


BARRETT. With Introduction by the Rev. Canon H. os. G2. 
Scorr Hottanp. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, | BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, 


3s. 6d. [2nd Edition. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Of Miss Hopkins’s power Bishop Lightfoot said, ‘She is the 
ablest woman I ever met.’ This memoir ought to prove a source THE FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION, 
of inspiration to thousands.”—Church Times. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
REVISED THROUGHOUT, AND WITH A NEW PREFAce. | WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Crown 870, cloth, 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 3s. 6d. 
UPON NATIONAL CHARACTER. Illustrated by the | YN DER THE DOME. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6 


Lives and Legends of the English Saints. By the Rev. 
W. H. HUTTON, M.A. 6s. net. A Cheap Issue of the A List of other Books by the BISHOP OF LONDON post-free 
Bampton Lectures for 1903. Srom WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd. 


DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, profusely Illustrated in the best style by 
Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt top, 8} by 5}, price 6s.; calf, 10s. Gd. net. 


RUNAWAYS AND CASTAWAYS. (CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. With Coloured Frontispiece and | Old Tales of Greece. 











F. D. BEDFORD. 
Large crown Svo, cloth boards, 6s. 


SIDGWICK. Illustrated by FRANK PAPE. 
Large crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 6s, 


Title-page and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations by | By E. F. BUCKLEY. With an Introduction by ARTHUR 


Among the Volumes included in this Series are: 
ANOTHER BOOK OF CHILDREN’S VERSES. Selected by E. V. Lucas, 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. Selected and Edited by E. V. Lucas. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO. Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. Lucas. 
[2nd Edition, 
ORIGINAL POEMS AND OTHERS. By Anyi and Jane TAyior and ADELAIDE O'Kuarvs. Edited 
by E. V. LUCAS. [2nd Edition, 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. By Mary Macteop, 
[4th Edition, 
STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary Macteop. [4th Edition, 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK, By Mary Macrzop. [8rd Edition, 
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TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. By F. J. Harvey Darron. [2nd Edition, 
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By LILIAN GASK. Illustrated by DOROTHY HARDY. 
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